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lacksmilhs by the millions / 


“And the children coming home 
from school 

Look in at the open door; 

They love to see the flaming forge, 

And hear the bellows roa “ 


HILDREN dropping into General 
Motors nowadays would see 
both flaming forges and roaring bel- 


lows — lots of them. 


But they would see, in addition, mil- 
lions of little, mechanical blacksmiths 


doing a strange and fascinating job. 
g g SJ 


We call it “shot-blasting,” and it con- 
sists of shooting little steel balls by 
compressed air at steel surfaces. Every 
time a little ball hits, ic puts the sur- 
face under compression. It hardens, 
strengthens, and the breaking point 


moves up. 


Up to wartime, shot-blasting was one 
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of the many techniques General 
Motors engineers adopted and devel- 
oped to make more and better things 
for more people. Your own car bene- 


fited from it. 


But suddenly the sky began to fill 
with rolling, leaping, stunting planes 
—training for combat. And the strain- 
ing connecting rods and other vital 
parts in these planes needed special 
treatment to keep surface cracks from 


opening. 


Shot-blasting moved in on the job. 
And those millions of little black- 
smiths beat and hardened the surfaces 
of those parts until they were the 


toughest ever known. 


This very day, pilots diving our 
cannon-bearing planes on enemy 


tanks ride safer because of this 
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peacetime technique. And that white- 
starred streak you see in the sky — 
twisting, rolling, climbing — flies on 
shafts able to resist the great strains 


and stresses set up in action. 


America’s industrial records are filled 
with many such highly developed 
techniques because, in our land, men 
receive just rewards for their enter- 


prise. 


This idea of just rewards helped make 
our country so good to live in. It has 
clearly demonstrated its value in war. 
And it holds the certain promise of 
more and better things for more 


people in the fruitful years ahead. 


ENERAL .)\OTORS 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS“ 


CHEVROLET « PONTIAC « OLDSMOBILE « BUICK 


CADILLAC « BODY BY FISHER ¢« FRIGIDAIRE 
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KEEP AMERICA STRONG 
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NEW BUZZ-—BOMBINGS are expected in England before November 1, unless Nazis are 
ousted from Holland pronto. , 


WINTER CAMPAIGN will conéentrate on the Philippines rather than on the Sieg- 
fried line-e Pacific fighters are saying, "Wesgot a first team out 
here now." 


MILITARY CURRENCY is headed toward -a scandal. Nazis and others have printed 
tons and tons of the type of currency we are passing out in Africa, 
Italy and France. The stuff is easy to imitate and, critics say, 
U. S. Treasury hasn't kept a good check on the totals printed here. 
Hence, U. S. may be forced to redeem millions of dollars worth of 
counterfeits. 


HENRY WALLACE is being boomed as "Democratic candidate for the Presidency in 
~ 1948" in introductions given him by rally chairmen during his campaign 
tour to boost "fourth term." Henry himself praises FDR, but shies 
from mention of Truman. 


GERMAN PLANES are still numerous and could deliver a tremendous wallop against 
allies. But minerals and other supplies needed to manufacture fuel 
have been cut off by allied occupation of Finland, France and Balkans. 
Hence, most of Hitler's planes can't get off the ground. 


BUSINESS DECLINE, admitted by the U. S. Department of Commerce, shows 540, 000 
fewer firms in U. S. at the end of 1943 than we had in 1942. More 
than 1,100,000 firms went under in 1943, and only ging. 000 new ones 
were founded. 


COTTON RADIO is coming. National Cotton Council -is thinking of setting up its 
own radio station to boom sales, propose uses for cotton surpluses and 
hand out information on ways to improve strains of U. S. cotton. 


SUGAR STOCKS on October 1 were lowest on record; sof 455,000 tons of raw sugar 
as compared to 861,000 tons a year ago. Another fact to end the per- 
sistent rumor of "bulging warehouses". is fact that the short Cuban 
crop is down 900,000 tons from 1943. Only drastic cut to consumers, 
however, is expected to fall on industrial alcohol makers. 


LONG RANGE INVESTIGATION into costs of distribution on food will nét be slowed 
down by death of Rep. H. P. Fulmer (S. C.), House Chairman for agri- 
culture. Investigation will be. pushed by Rep. Clifford Hope (Kan.) . 


MONEY JITTERS are being evidenced by economists, National. Committee of Monetary 
Policy which points out that: (1) The Thomas Greenback Law of May 12, 
1933 gives U. S. Treasury the right to issue fiat money at will; 
(2) sections 8-9 of the Gold Reserve Act of 1934 give Sec'y of Treas- 
ury and FDR power to depreciate the dollar in terms of gold, and 
(3) some provisions of Gold Reserve Act are believed to give FDR 
enough power to devalue silver and subsidiary coins to the same extent 
that he devaluated the gold dollar. 


CANADIAN HOUSING gets a boost from National Housing Act for 1944 which makes 
Canadian government a partner of approved lending institutions through 
loans up to 25%. Special inducements-are made to encourage low cost 
housing. Copy of the act can be obtained from F. W. Nicolls, Director 
of Housing, Dept. of Finance, Ottawa, Can. 


POISON GAS fears are about over for Europe, according to allied authorities. 
Last chance Nazis had to use gas effectively was at time of second- 
front invasion. Gas used today would be suicidal to German civilians. 
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~ vyvr~ eo ~ waists YOUR CAR 


“Firestone 


Tus year, more than ever before, it 
will pay you to Winter-Sure your car 
at Firestone. Have your tires inspected 
—and recapped or replaced if neces- 
sary—to prevent dangerous skidding. 
Have your battery, spark plugs, brakes, 
lights and horn tested to be sure they 
are in good working condition. Change 

to the correct grade of lubricants 
A i Pe and put in Firestone Frigitone, the 


ae ag enor Ly Ff , & >} ; permanent anti-freeze, or long-lasting 


Tay «BRAKE LINING : 
st Firestone Super Anti-Freeze. 


Don’t let the first cold snap catch 
you unprepared! Have your car 
Winter-Sured TODAY at your nearby 
Firestone dealer store or Firestone store. 

wv 

For the best in music, listen to the “Voice of 

Firestone” with Richard Crooks and Gladys 

Swarthout and the Firestone Symphony 


Orchestra conducted by Howard Barlow 
every Monday evening over NBC network. 


IN RUBBER 


WA Synthetic or Nataral 4% 


Copyright, 1944, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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A MESSAGE printer in Washington’s 
Pentagon building clicked . . . On 
Schedule .. . Extremely Light Losses «+ 
Splendid Progress. ... 

Four-star General Douglas MacArthur 
was back in the Philippines. With him was 
every living member of his staff who had 
escaped Corregidor in 1942. From the 
greatest invasion fleet in Pacific history 
more than 250,000 jungle-trained Yanks 
tumbled ashore on Leyte island. There, 
midway ‘between Manila in the north and 
Davao in the south, they split the Nips’ 
Philippine occupation force in two. It was 
the fulfillment of a promise made 27 
months ago. . 

Actually, the invasion began Oct. 9 with 
softening up operations. From China and 
carriers at sea, our planes stung Formosa 
north of the Philippines. From other car- 
riers, more bombers smashed the Celebes, 
New Guinea, Borneo to the south. For ‘to 
days the attack was on, the Philippines 
themselves being sprayed with bombs. 

While tallying the score (1,000 enemy 
planes, 150 ships destroyed, air, harbor, 
artillery installations crippled) Gen. Mac- 
Arthur received a steady flow of informa- 
tion from Filipino guerrillas, a scattering 
of American officers and enlisted men who 
escaped capture in 1942, and others we 
had sneaked into the islands to encourage 
the resistance movement. 

Radio Tokyo shrieked “this is it.” And 
it was. 

On those initial landings 1,557,000 tons 
of vehicles, supplies, equipment went 
ashore in 5,000 separate beachings. (For 
the next 30 days the invaders will need 
332,000 tons of supplies, requiring 30 to 
35 Liberty ships and 15 tankers in con- 
stant operation.) Through the confusion of 
landing went MacArthur. He had kept 
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A PROMISE 
KEPT 


his promise of 1942: “I shall be back.” 

By MacArthur’s side walked President 
Sergio Osmena of the Philippines, who re- 
cently left Washington to join the general. 

For 40 years, the second president of 
the Philippine Commonwealth has been 
the brains behind the Islands’ independ- 
ence movement and the late President 
Quezon had been the salesman. 

When the nationalist party was organ- 
ized Osmena was governor of the southern 
island of Cebu, later became leader of one 
party while Quezon headed the other. In 
true American fashion they carried their 
fight to the polls. Sometimes one was in 
power, sometimes the other. When the 
Commonwealth was formed in 1935, Os- 
mena became Vice President. In 1939 he 
was re-elected. When Quezon died Aug. 1 
last, at Saranac Lake, N. Y., Osmena 
succeeded him. 

For over a quarter of a century he has 
been in training for his job. He has 
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brought to it the background of both a 
lawyer and a trained newspaperman. His 
people trust him. Once Osmena has estab- 
lished his government in the Islands he 
faces a delicate, complicated situation. 

Business in the islands is in a serious 
state. The Japanese have applied the 
scorched earth policy to several Provinces. 
Millions of hectares of sugar:land have 
been turned into rice paddies. The stand- 
ard of living which was’the highest in the 
Orient and approximated that of America 
has been reduced.to that of Japan, the 
lowest in Asia. 

But Osmena knows his country thor- 
oughly. This knowledge will stand him in 
good stead when he must select the men 
to head his government in the long slow 
years ahead. 

Thus, two men most important to the 
Philippines at the moment have returned. 
But the road ahead will be long and hard 
for there are 7,091 islands in the Philip- 
pine group. 

But it will be, in some respects, less 
difficult than taking Jap fever islands no 
white man had seen for 25 years. Every 
inch of terrain is plotted for U. S. artil- 
lery, all possible defenses are known to 
us; there are guerrillas to fight, guide, 
supply information. 

Yet, if the Japs fight the fanatic delay- 
ing action of which they are capable, it 
will be the toughest Pacific battle to date. 

Once free, the Philippines will base sup- 
plies for landings on Formosa and the 
China Coast, for breaking off the southern 
half of Japan’s new empire. 

For as President Roosevelt said on in- 
vasion day: “We are glad to be back in 
the Philippines but we do not intend to 
stop there.” 

(See Map on Page 11). 
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An old chair, dug out of the dusty re- 
cesses of the Capitol storeroom, made a 
fanciful story for newsmen but Senator 
Pat McCarran, of Nevada, is not going 





Acme 


McCARRAN'S chair: Gets dust-off, hee-haw. 


to be stuck with it. To him, it’s just a 
nice big chair that fits his portly build. 

A Washington newspaper item said the 
chairman’s seat in the Senate Judiciary 
Committee was too small for Senator Mc- 
Carran and that he had requested one of 
more comfortable size. The storeroom 
sent one over the reporter described as 
“an antique more than too years old” that 
Martin Van Buren used when he headed 
the committee. Photographers snapped 
Miss Mary Rogers, of the committee staff, 
(see picture) dusting it off for McCarran 
when he returns. He’s home now running 
for re-election. 

But Mark Trice, deputy sergeant-at- 


arms and storekeeper of the Senate, gave 


the story the hee-haw. “It’s just another 
chair,” he said. “We have dozens like it 
that have been used in committee rooms. 
They must have dreamed up that story.” 


* * * 


Back of his charge that President Roo- 
sevelt “deliberately withheld vital: infor- 
mation that Congress should have had to 
strengthen national defense,” is the story 
of a struggle by Rep. Albert Engel, Re- 
publican, to pry loose two “sequestered” 
documents from the Administration. 

One was a report signed by Maj. Tru- 
man Smith, now a retired colonel, U. S. 
military attache with Lindbergh on a tour 
of Hitler’s air establishment in 1937. The 
other was a War Department report, pre- 
pared for the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, of which Engel is a member, show- 
ing amounts requested by the Army, 1927- 
1941, with the amounts approved by the 


President’s budget bureau. This report in- 
dicated F.D.R. consistently shaved down 
Army’s appeals for equipment up to our 
entry in the war. It was locked in the safe 
of Rep. Clarence Cannon, committee 
chairman, for more than two years, and 
Engel says he practically “had to tear up 
the joint to get it out.” 

Engel says the Truman Smith report 
on the “astounding growth of German air 
power” with airplane factories concealed 
in forests or built underground, was avail- 
able to the President alone from 1937 till 
Lindbergh appeared before a Congression- 
al committee in 1942. It was never made 
public but he managed to get a copy “in 
a proper way.” During the period of the 
suppression of this information, says En- 
gel, “the President cut War Department 
requests year after year but he is now 
trying to saddle the blame on Congress 
for failure to arm the nation.” 

Engel relates that he went to M. C. 
Sheild, clerk of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, recently and demanded a look at 
the War Department figures. Sheild 
stalled, he says, but accidentally exposed 
a copy of the hidden report while fiddling 
with papers in the safe. Engel snatched up 


the copy over Sheild’s protest and dashed 


out to make photostats, defying the com- 
mittee to do anything about it. On the 
basis of Army’s request figures he then 
made his charges against the President. 


. 


*k * * 


Our janitor at home has ideas of his 
own about what’s going on behind the 
“veil” of cagey communiques and post- 
war powwows. We caught him ripping 
away blackout curtains in the lobby with 
great abandon. “What’s the idea?” we 
asked. “War’s over,” he said with finality. 

eo: 


The Raphaels, the Botticellis and 
other priceless paintings and statuary 
from the Mellon and Kress collections 
have returned to the National Gallery 
of Art. When war came, with its possi- 
bility of bombs, the gallery officials 
whisked their greatest rarities away to 
a hideout at Asheville, N. C., far inland. 
No ceremony marked their return. 


* * x 


Washington’s social list for 1945 is 
out. A total of 3,500 government officials, 
diplomats, Army and Navy folks and a 
bare sprinkling of native Washingtonians 
made the grade in Carolyn Hagner Shaw’s 
register of capital bluebloods. 

Mrs. Shaw, former social secretary to 
Mrs. Eleanor “Cissie” Patterson, the news- 
paper lady, divided her list into four 
parts: (1) White House, Supreme Court, 
and executive departments; (2). diplo- 
mats; (3) Congress; and (4) “the” list, 
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composed of “prominent individuals and 
their families representing the background 
of official and social Washington.” 
Eighteen names are in the White House 
section: President Roosevelt; Admiral 
Leahy, Chief of Staff to the Commander- 
in-Chief; James F. Byrnes, war mobiliza- 
tion director; Stephen T. Early, Maj. Gen. 
Edwin M. Watson and William D. Has- 
sett, secretaries to the President; Lauch- 
lin Currie, William H. McReynolds, David 
K. Niles, James M. Barnes and Jonathan 
Daniels, administrative assistants to the 
President; Harry L. Hopkins, special as- 
sistant to the President; Miss Grace G. 
Tully, personal secretary to the President; 
Mrs. James Meredith Helm and Miss 
Malvina Thompson, secretaries tp Mrs. 
Roosevelt; Vice President Wallace; Chief 
Justice Harlan Fiske Stone; and Speaker 
Sam Rayburn. Fala didn’t make the list. 
Mrs. Shaw, a native, inherited the regis- 
ter from her mother, the late Mrs. Helen 
Ray Hagner, for many years social secre- 
tary to the British ambassador. She started 
at the job when she was 15, took it over 
two years ago. The register is 14 years 
old. About 700 names were dropped from 
last-year’s list, due to military and diplo- 
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MRS." SHAW: Left Fala off White House list. 


matic transfers, deaths, marriages, etc.., 
and 1,000 new names were added. Social 
folks pay scant attention to the capital’s 
housing shortage, Mrs. Shaw said. She 
had more than 2,000 changes of address. 


* * x 


Hearing that the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry at USDA had a lion’s head in their 
ice box we moseyed over to see what was 
up. It was from the Washington Zoo. This 
fellow had died ‘suddenly and the Zoo 
people wanted a post-mortem to find out 
why. Answer: acute gastritis. 

Lots of lions and tigers have indiges- 
tion, they told us. Even boa constrictors. 
One constrictor they worked on had it so 
bad they had to strap him down to treat 
him with drugs. BAI als@ had a giraffe 
case from the Zoo once. The trouble wasn’t 
sore throat. It was uremic poisoning. 
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Corner on Cotton 


We give you the world’s outstanding 
and longwaiting corner on cotton, Bill 
Jackson of Phillips County, Ark. Bill, 
has just sold the bale he held 14 years. 
Jackson picked the bale when cotton was 
bringing nine and one-half cents a pound. 
Rather than sell “for less than cracklin’s” 
he stored it away in his home. He waited 
so long for a profit, he said, that there 
was many a time he thought he’d have 
to let it go for “a mess of blackeyed su- 
sans.” Late last month, however, he man- 
aged to dispose of his treasure, still 
healthy-looking, for 214c the pound. “It’s 
all a matter of patience, I say,” Jackson 
expounded, going home. Despite long stor- 
age, Bill Jackson’s cotton was graded 
“strict middling.” 


Canary Singing School 


Next time you hear a canary sing in 
a New York or Philadelphia store, ask a 
few questions. You'll find out, maybe. 
that the bird is a graduate of a canary 
singing school conducted by Mrs. Joe 
Summerlin down in Burleson, Texas. Mrs. 
Summerlin runs her school as part of the 
day’s routine, teaching her feathered min- 
ions how to warble with the aid of an ac- 
cordion. Seating herself comfortably in 


.front of her aviary, she lets go with a 


song. One by one the birds join in. 

The aviary was built by Mr. Summer- 
lin, and it’s quite an affair. Surrounded by 
glass windows, it’s weather-tight, has a 
rock foundation and is fitted with swings 
and-all kinds of gymnastic gadgets. Mrs. 
Summerlin’s first canaries were gifts of 
her sister, Miss Myrtle Allen, of Pine 
Bluff, Arkansas, 30 years ago, mere vocal 
tokens of good feeling to aid Mrs. Sum- 
merlin’s long convalescence. Now there are 
more birds than she can count, at least 
100 singers. As soon as musical ability 


is assured, Texas canaries go traveling to 
retailers. 

Mrs. Summerlin feeds her pets by hand 
“for the joy of it,” she says. If they're 
sick, which they rarely are, she perks them 
up with poke-berries. Mating stock is 
chosen by Mrs. Summerlin’s own stand- 
ards of birdland happiness: Plumage and 
the way the birds stand. Inbreeding is pre- 
vented by continuing arrival of newcom- 
ers. Once the flock was exclusively Golden 
Opera. Now the singers are Choppers. 


Garden Finale 


Final victory for victory gardens in 
Denver, Colo., is a drive managed by the 
local Kiwanis Club in which all fodder and 
edible refuse will be gathered and deliy- 
ered to nearby dairy farmers. Food for 
dairy cattle is critical and, as the club 
committee points out, dairy products are 
of utmost importance now. In many cases, 
farmers are given gardeners’ names, ad- 
dresses. They call for fotider themselves. 


Rooting for Hobbies 


Just about the time you think you’ve 
heard all about hobbies—or all you want 
to hear, perhaps—along comes a man like 
H. J. Buescher, of West Los Angeles, 
Calif., who collects desert shrubs that 
have grown into odd shapes. It was Bue- 
scher’s discovery of a queer-looking root 
in New Mexico that started him off. Now, 
he wanders the woods and deserts of 
California, seeking natural growths with 
unnatural appearances “that have a cer- 
tain something.” When a Buescher find 
passes preliminary tests, a glass eye or 
two may be added in the right places. 
Then comes classificatiqgn as_ giraffes, 
jungle reptiles, seahorses and all the rest. 
Buescher says he goes after misshapen 
roots with the same zest that sends big 
game hunters to Canada this time of year. 
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He figures that hobbies like his develop 
Stamina and Patience, and points out that 
the postwar world will need quantities of 
both. 


Nine Million Pheasants 


North Dakotans are getting a big “bang” 
out of their hunting this year. On the 
heels of a promise from government war 
agencies that more ammunition is availa- 
ble this year for sportsmen, experts esti- 
mate the state has a-bumper crop of 
pheasants that will aggregate 9,000,000. 

The greatest pheasant take in North 
Dakota in any single season so far has 
been approximately 1,500,000 birds. Last 
year, due to curbs on ammunition, plus 
tire and gas restrictions, the total take 
dropped to about 1,250,000 birds. About 
40,000 state residents and goo visitors 
joined in the kill. 

A good hunting season this year will 
help the bird situation, game fanciers say, 
because large numbers of pheasants be- 
come tame from a lack of hunting. 


Undertaker Plus 


Residents of Climax, Mich., a little vil- 
lage south of Battle Creek, believe that 
their versatile undertaker, Wendall C. 
Hoag, is a reasonable facsimile of that 
much talked-of individual, the indispensa- 
ble man. The dead have little chance to 
appreciate Wendall. But the quick are 
constantly discovering him in a variety of 
new jobs. When an ambulance is wanted 
in a hurry, out rolls Wendall. When there’s 
a fire, Wendall’s on the job for, among 
other things, he’s village fire chief. When 
nobody’s hurt and no one’s house is burn- 
ing down, Wendall can be found cutting 
meat or selling groceries in the local store. 
None of which was expressly patriotic, 
thought Wendall Hoag, when he signed 
up, ten months ago, as a lathe operator in 
a Battle Creek defense plant. He changed 
his mind, *thowever, when volunteer fire- 
men, mostly high school boys, had no one 
to direct them. Now he’s back in town and 
high school junior firemen run from their 
classrooms whenever the whistle blows. 





WARHORSES. No filling station attendant ever snarls “Don't you know that there's a war on?” of Oscor D. York, of Wolfeboro, N. H. He 
drives his 1910 Stanley steamer past them without a glance fo right or lett. Over on the other side of town, S/Sgt. Lewis P. Bissell, of Wolfe- 
boro, drives around in his 1909 Franklin when he's home on furlough. It still uses the same tires it wore when it left the factory 35 yeors ago. 
Both warhorses climb mountains like the youngsters they're not. Both, like the horse and buggy, were put to work since tire and gas rationing. 








The Week at Home 


Campaign Doubles Pace 


FDR foreign stand wins Sen. Ball. Dewey 
warns of New Deal “unemployment.” 


The campaign went into its final stages 
with the GOP’s Dewey and the Demo- 
crats’ Roosevelt hooked up in a good old- 
fashioned brawl. 

FDR, finding he had to campaign in the 
“usual partisan sense” after all, invaded 
New York where between one and three 
million persons saw him ride 60 miles 
through a chilling rain in an open car. At 
Ebbets Field he spoke in the open to plug 
for re-election of Senator Bob Wagner 
(D.-N. Y.) and wound up that night with 
a speech before the Foreign Policy Assn. 

In it he said Congress should give the 
American delegate to the World Security 
Organization authority to act in applying 
force against aggressor nations without 
specific approval in each case. FDR also 
rapped isolationists in the Republican 
party, promised to strip Germany of mili- 
tary power, said the administration has 
made “no secret commitments.” 

World-minded Senator Ball (R.-Minn.) 
promised “I shall vote for and support 
Mr. Roosevelt,” on the basis of FDR’s 
stand on foreign .policy. 

Dewey was showing some good foot- 
work, too. He blasted FDR’s foreign pol- 
icy in New York, went to Pittsburgh 
where he said: 

“A change strengthening the govern- 
ment in Washington will speed victory and 
enable the country to restore peacetime 
economy. The postwar outlook without a 
change in administration is a New Deal 
normalcy of 10 million unemployed.” 

Second men Bricker and Truman cam- 
paigned farther west. Bricker charged New 
Deal “waste has become so rampant the 
nation is beginning to reel and stagger.” 
Truman talked of postwar utilization of 





war plants to provide jobs, made it plain 
he did not “mean government operation 
of such plants.” 

Meanwhile registrations, at all-time 
high, forecast a large vote on Nov. 7. 
Heavy increases in registration were re- 
ported in all U. S.. cities over the half- 
million mark, except St. Louis. Here are 
some of the increases over 1940: New 
York, 216,675; Chicago, 198,192; Phila- 
delphia, 13,076; Detroit, 108,088; Los 
Angeles, 96,974; Cleveland, 9,771; Bos- 
ton, 16,042; Pittsburgh, 40,993; San Fran- 
cisco, 40,776; Milwaukee, 8,812; Buffalo, 
2,640. 


“Battle of Kansas City’’ 


Servicemen tear up CIO strikers’ signs 
at bomber plant; employes speed return. 


All but one picket fled when 8o soldiers 
and sailors marched on the strike-closed 
North American Aviation Co. in Kansas 
City, sole maker,of B-25 bombers. 

The servicemen tore up placards labeled 
“NAA-CIO-AUW,” shouted: “We'll be 
back, and they’d better get in.” 

Next day, 127 employes whose dis- 
charge sparked the walk-out led a “back 
to work” movement. Two thousand had 
quit the company’s Modification Plant, 
halting work for 14,000 other employes. 

Only the fact that the servicemen’s visit 
came on a Saturday when most strikers 
were home had prevented “The Battle of 
Kansas City.” 


More Food for the U.S. A. 


FEA clamps 


mands; only 


lend-lease_ de- 
supplies to Allies. 


U. S. A. consumers may find some 
long-absent food items back on retail 
store shelves before long. Reason is the 
Government is clamping down on unlim- 


down on 
war 


International Photos 


BATTLE FOR VOTES meant rain for FDR in N. Y. (arrow); fair weather for Dewey in Pittsburgh. 
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ited lend-lease acquisition of food for 
stockpiling and other non-war purposes 
by America’s allies. 

Federal Economic Administration has 
started going over lend-lease requisitions 
with a fine tooth comb. Semi-luxury items, 
food for civilians, items for stockpiling 
are being classified as ordinary purchases 
in foreign trade. Only requisitions for 
foods actually needed for war purposes 
will be approved, said Washington offi- 
cials. Lend-lease arrangements on sugar, 
jams, jellies already have been killéd. 

Changed policy is based on approaching 
end of the war. 


Help fof Home Planners 


Lighting, heating, plumbing curbs are 
building materials 


Problem of jammed living conditions 
moved nearer solution when War Produc- 
tion Board and National Housing Agency 
eased restrictions on home construction. 
Result is that thousands planning new 
homes won’t have to wait till war’s end. 

These four principal curbs were re- 
moved: (1) Limit on electrical outlets 
which barred. sufficient number to meet 
National Electrical Code requirements; 
(2) limit on size of hot-water storage 
facilities; (3) requirement that kitchen 
and bathroom. be constructed “back to 
back”; (4) tight control on design of 
heating systems. 

NHA also plans to lift the limit on 
costs, permitting $9,000 (instead of $7,- 
500) construction in high-cost areas, $7,- 
500 (instead of $6,000) construction in 
other areas. : 

Shortage of skilled labor still mars the 
outlook. WPB is expected soon to allocate 
more materials for private construction. 


eased; more soon. 


_Flight from Cities 


Chicago sociologist sees urban centers 
losing out to suburbs, counties, states. 


Doom of big American cities was fore- 
cast by Chicago university sociologist 
Louis Wirth. “Their growth has come to 
an abrupt end,” he told the International 
City Managers association. 

Predicting a postwar industrial and resi- 
dential exodus to the suburbs and beyond, 
Wirth sketched the “decay of the central 
city and of the inner cores of our towns,” 
and decline in tax values, with “a catas- 
trophic downward spiral toward municipal 
bankruptcy.” 

Only chance of saving cities, Wirth 
said, is “economic, fiscal, social, and ad- 
ministrative reconstruction.” Meanwhile, 
he said, “state and county governments 
have superseded cities as centers of lead- 
ership.” 


Pearl Harbor Story 


Kimmel, Short appear before boards of 
inquiry; Forrestal gets Navy’s report. 

For months demands for trial of Rear 
Adm. Husband Kimmel and Lt. Gen. 
Walter Short have roared through Con- 
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nternational 


CLEVELAND EXPLOSION killed more thon 
100, razed 50 city blocks at East Ohio Gas-Co. 


gress. Gist of the uproar: The officers 
should have a chance to tell their story 
of Pearl Harbor. 

Last week Congress learned they have 
told their stories, one to a Naval board 
of inquiry, the other to an Army board. 
What they said is still a military secret, 
may not be revealed for some time. 

Secretary Forrestal revealed he had re- 
ceived the report after Rep. Melvin Maas 
(R-Minn.) charged it was being withheld, 
threatened to force publication before 
election day “if possible.” He renewed 
charges Kimmel and Short are scapegoats 
for the Pearl Harbor disaster, that FDR 
knew of the impending attack six hours 
before it occurred but failed to advise 
them. The White House said nothing. 


Census Bureau has some grim matri- 
monial news for women. U. S, A.’s ci- 
vilian population is becoming predomi- 
nantly female. Latest figures show five fe- 
males over 14 for every four males. Totals: 
Females, 52,300,000; males, 41,260,000. 


Political Weathervanes 


28 counties on winning side since 1900 
show shift in sentiment to Dewey. 


When people want to know which way 
the wind is blowing they look at a weath- 
ervane. To find out which way the political 
wind is blowing, a recent national survey 
analyzed 28 “weathervane” counties. If 
they are still “weathervanes” Dewey’s 
election is indicated by 53.6% of the 
total U. S. vote. 

Scattered from East to West, these 
counties have been on the winning sfde in 
every presidential election since the Mc- 
Kinley-Bryan battle of 1900. For the last 
10 presidential elections, the vote of these 
counties has averaged within 2% of the 
national trend. For instance, in 1932 they 
Showed 40.2% GOP against a 40.9% na- 


tional GOP vote; in 1940 they polled a 
43-3% GOP vote against 4 national 45%. 

The analysis showed that one county, 
Decatur in Iowa, has a closer relationship 
with the national trend than any other. 
Last fortnight, Decatur voters were 
tested in an effort to determine the 1944 
political trend. , 

The Decatur poll revealed 10.7% of 
Roosevelt’s 1940 vote has shifted to 
Dewey, while 2% of the Willkie vote has 
gone over to FDR. Applying these shifts 
to the'sameé vote as in 1940, it was shown 
Decatur county will. go Republican on 
Nov. 7, 1944, by 244 votes against its 
Roosevelt plurality of 444 votes in 1940. 

Polls in the 28 bellwether counties as 
a whole showed these results: 16.7% of 
the Roosevelt vote of 1940 has swung 
to Dewey, while 3.1% has shifted from 
Willkie to the Democrats. 


Little Relief on V-E Day 


Navy’s demands for Pacific war tools 
will delay easing of civilian curbs. 


Don’t look too hopefully toward Euro- 
pean victory for relief from the war pinch 
on production, Navy procurement officers 
warned. Army’s plans for a 40% cutback 
will have little effect on- overall output, for 
Japan still must be licked. 

\V-E Day merely will mean U, S. A. can 
concentrate on the Pacific war. Navy will 
keep its production sights raised, calling 
on industry to produce in big quantities 
until final surrender. One high officer ex- 
plained some planned cutbacks will be 
offset by increased demands for other 
matériel. 

Result is any overall easing of civilian 
curbs may be a long way off. 


Tight-Lipped Ford 


Plans for low-priced postwar car still 
secret; $150 million expansion program. 

Henry Ford revealed weeks ago he plans 
a new low-priced postwar car. Some re- 
ports said it would be a new version of 


the old “Model A.” Others indicated it 
would be “something entirely new.” Ford . 
isn’t talking. 

Last week, however, company execu- 
tives and regional managers got together 
in Detroit to view plans for the car. They 
appeared to be enthusiastic, but were just 
as tight-lipped as their big boss had been. 
Company officials did say this, though: 
Ford Motor Co. plans to spend $150 mil- 
lion on postwar expansion, 


* * * 


EAST: U. S. A. Zionists at Atlantic City 
asked representation at peace conferences, 
urged a free, democratic, undivided Pales- 
tine. , 

President Roosevelt was presented the 
New York Italian-American “Four Free- 
doms Award” at White House ceremonies. 

Manuscript of Edgar Allan Poe’s The 
/Murders in the Rue Morgue, granddaddy 
of the modern detective story, sold at 
auction for $34,000. ~ 


WEST: Interior Secretary Ickes reported 
“strong arguments” for lifting martial law 
in Hawaii, said “they are growing stronger 
daily.” 

San Francisco FBI agents reported 
northern California war production is 
seriously hampered by a 600% rise in 
theft of vital tools, parts. 


MIDWEST: ODT limited taxi service in 
Springfield, Ill., to three cabs after investi- 
gating charges of over-charging,; speeding, 
misuse of cars and tires, 

Cracking down in Detroit, WMC or- 
dered a night club to release 116 em- 
ployes, a taxi firm to free 98, for flouting 
employment regulations, 


SOUTH: Rep. Hampton P. Fullmer, 609, 
South Carolina, author of the Agriculture 
Adjustment Act outlawed by the Supreme 
Court, succumbed to a heart attack. 
Tropical hurricane hitting Florida, the 
Carolinas, ‘ Virginia, killed nearly two 
score, caused about $100 million damage. 





Vide World 
WAC PYT. Ella Sacks became a real Army sad sack in Harrisburg, Pa., when she was stranded 
by the transportation problem. She took the best way out, though, settled down and waited. 
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BIG WAD WORTH LITTLE. Chinese inflation 


reduces money value 800%, in one year. 


Chennault’s Air Force 


The Airborne Army, raids of B-29 Su- 
perfortresses on Japan and operations of 
the Eighth and Ninth Air Forces in Europe 
get a lion’s share of the day-to-day atten- 
tion, but the entire AAF from the ground 
up to its highest generals is cheering for 
Gen, Chennault and his little Fourteenth 
Air Force, in the hills of China. 

Its situation was highlighted when Sec- 
retary of War Stimson admitted loss of 
air bases tends to narrow the scope of 
the Fourteenth’s activities. 

Actual number of B-24’s flying for 
Chennault is a military secret. But it is 
ridiculously small. Yet, during September 


alone these planes destroyed 110,000 tons - 


of Jap sea-going shipping, several hundred 
small craft and killed at-least 4,000 enemy 
troops. So highly does the AAF think of 
the Fourteenth that it is ready to go to 
any length to keep it in operation. All 
its gasoline and supplies must be flown 
over the Himalayas from India or shipped 
east by land to the Fourteenth’s bases. 

If the Japs succeed in cutting China in 
two, there will be another “hump”—the 
strip of Jap-held territory—over which 
supplies will have to be flown. But the 
Fourteenth will be kept going as long as it 
has bases to fly from. 

“Money doesn’t count when we’re think- 
ing of the Fourteenth,” said one high 
AAF officer. 


Money Worries 


Gaunt, tatter-clad Greeks scavenge in 
the ‘gutters of Athens. They do not com- 
pete with the dogs—the dogs were eaten 
long ago. Looking for cigarette butts or 
scraps of food they paw through piles of 
money as they would through drifted 
dead leaves. 

Greek money is not worth the paper it 
is printed on. 

Consequently, the Greek Government in 
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Exile, Washington representatives said, 
will scrap it all, substitute an entire new 
currency to end an inflation more fantastic 
than Germany’s in 1919. (Sample prices: 
dinner, 210 billion drachmas; breakfast, 
35 billion; suitcase for carrying loose 
change, 300 billion). The new money 
would be backed by Allied goodwill, 8 
million pounds in gold saved from the 
Nazis, remittances and unused credits. 

Hourly dropping in value, the drachma, 
basic unit of currency, once exchanged at 
6.5¢, has passed the point where half a 
billion equal 1¢. A U.S. dollar, standardly 
worth 16.1 drachmas is now worth more 
than so billion drachmas, Possible causes: 

1. No immediate relief shipments from 
Allies brings run on last Greek stocks, 
skyrocketing prices. 

2. Outbidding each other for Allied 
troops’ sound dollars and pounds, Greeks 
force drachma lower in relative value. 

Chinese inflation is explained different- 
ly: a runaway wartime economy. No OPA 
holds prices, enforces rationing. War 
profiteering is at its worst. Cost of living 
is up 800% over last year. Chinese carry 
bags of inflated currency for ordinary ex- 
penses: A 200 watt light bulb, $350 
Chinese, $8.75 U.S.; dinner date, includ- 
ing rickshaw, $7,000 Chinese, $175 U.S.; 
bottle Scotch $30,000 Chinese. 

China’s hope: clean house to end graft- 
ing, set up price control program. 


Whose Hungarian Goulash? 


Hungary, the kingdom without a king, 
ruled for 44 years by an Admiral without 
a navy, broke alliance with Germany only 
to find herself, according to the Nazis, 
still in the arms of Adolf. 

Hungarian Regent Admiral Nicholas 
Horthy had snatched a microphone to 
blubber to the people the nation had cut 
loose from Germany. Then he was silent 
for a new government of Hungarian Nazis 
took over Budapest, swore fealty to Hitler 
as the rumble of Russian tanks echoed in 
Vienna 135 miles from the approaching 
Reds. Horthy was rushed into Germany. 

Reason for the frantic Nazi action was 
Hungary’s war contribution to the Ger- 
mans. Loss of Budapest means loss of 
electrical works, grain elevators, flour 
mills, meat, chemicals, shoes, firearms, 
small boats, textiles, airplanes; loss of the 
approaches to Vienna, to anschlussed Aus- 
tria; loss of transport (14 railroads, nu- 
merous arterial highways), and worst of 
all—the Danube itself. 

For some years Budapest has been 
known as “the last of the gay cities.” 
Now gloom engulfed it as converging 
armies signaled its death for, according 
to their loyalties, Hungarian troops fought 
Partisans, Germans, Russians, each other. 
Meanwhile two Russian armies met in 
Czechoslovakia’s extreme eastern tip, 
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ready to push through that country or 
turn and join the battle for Budapest. 
Debrecen, Hungary’s third city, 140 miles 
east; fell.to the Reds. Belgrade, Yugo- 
slavia’s capital, 200 miles south, on the 
Danube fell before smashing forces of 
Tito’s Partisans and Soviet troops. 

Thus continued the process of shrink- 
ing the Nazi fortress. 


Airwar in Reverse 


Not all high ranking officers, British 
and American, dismiss the Luftwaffe’s 
prospects as casually as did General H. H. 
Arnold recently. Skipped over were cur- 
rent factors favoring awebirth of the ene- 
my’s air striking power. 

All high officers agree the Luftwaffe 
needs gasoline, which is why Allied planes 
constantly bomb synthetic oil facilities. 
But in every other respect the Luftwaffe 
is in its most favorable operational posi- 
tion of the year. It is regaining a sting it 
hasn’t used since before D-Day. These are 
the reasons: 

(1). Magnificent training bases inside 
Germany, equipped with the finest radar 
and other facilities, are becoming opera- 
tional or “fighting” fields. 

(2). Squadrons run ragged and disorgan- 
ized during the retreat across France have 
been reformed and given new equipment, 
including new planes from the largest re- 
serve stock in months. 

(3). German pilots now are able to give 
close support to ground forces, a notable 
example being the battle at Arnhem when 
they completely surprised the Allies by the 
number of ships put into the air. 

(4). Now, with fighting almost exclu- 


-sively over Germany, any Nazi airmen 


shot down have a good chance of surviving 
to fight again. In this respect the situa- 
tion is the battle of Britain in reverse. 
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WAR PRIZE of Pfc. Lloyd: Tegge, Waukesha, 
Wis., is rabbit which travels in “style.” 
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151st Week of War 


PACIFIC: In the most spectacular island- 
hop thus far, General MacArthur landed on 
Leyte Island, center of the Philippine 
Islands, eastern perimeter. The 250,000 
men of the U. S. Sixth Army made fast 
time across the island on a 20-mile front 
after brilliant navy and army bombings 
had stunned Japs on the entire Archipelago 
for more than a week before “A-Day.” 

FRANCE: Smoldering Aachen, first Ger- 
man city captured by invasion forces, fell 
to the American First Army after nine days. 

The Canadian First took Breskens, oppo- 
site Flushing, Holland, continued clearing 
the Schelde River approaches to Antwerp 
to allow allied use of that port of supply of 
the big offensive for which all six allied 
armies are now preparing positions on a 
500-mile front. They made a solid east- 
west front with Dempsey’s British Second 
which spread its base for an end run 
around the Siegfried Line into the Ruhr. 
Between Metz and Belfort three other allied 
armies straightened bulges in the line, 
fought to open Vosges mountain passes 
leading to the southern Rhine. 

RUSSIA:. With Tito’s partisans, Soviet 
troops won Belgrade, Yugoslav capital. 
Two other armies poured through Carpath- 
ian passes into Czechoslovakia, while an- 
other fought German armor before Buda- 
pest, Hungarian capital. Germany admitted 
the Soviets penetrated 20 miles into East 
Prussia, said major battle for Tilsit, pro- 
vincial capital, raged. 

ITALY-GREECE: German  rearguards 
continued to flee allied-partisan units in 
Greece, while allied troops in Italy made 
substantial gains in their slow, hard fight 
toward Bologna, now only eight miles from 
the central sector. All actions were heavily 
supported by air sweeps from three sides. 


Map outlines reproduced from map copyrighted by General Drafting Co., inc. 
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industry Goes West 


Postwar plans must take into considera- 
tion the changed industrial pattern of the 
USA, the National Industrial Conference 
Board warned. These changes, it reported, 
will be a major factor in business and liv- 
ing conditions. 

The board has just completed a survey 
of the entire country, found these greatest 
regional changes: (1) the Middle-Atlantic 
has decreased its share of national indus- 
trial activity, indicating less employment 
opportunity; (2) biggest industrial growth 
was on the Pacific Coast. Other sections 
showed little change in ratio of production. 

The survey’s most important finding, it 
was pointed out, is renewed industrial de- 
velopment of the West, providing more 
job opportunities. 


Christmas Problems 


Problem of getting merchandise to meet 
Christmas demands no longer worries USA 
retailers. Biggest job now is getting per- 
sonnel to put it across the counters. 

For the first time, department stores 
are resorting to movie trailers, house-to- 
house canvasses, more contacts. with 





International 
FIRST STAINLESS POTS since Pearl Har- 
bor glitter on a Detroit assembly line. 


housewives to recruit help. Many stores 
reported at a conference of retailers, that 
they are opening main-floor personnel 
offices to make it easier for applicants. 
Retailers reported serious shortages in 
salespeople, asserted they anticipated the 
heaviest Christmas business in history. 


Color for Fine Textiles 


A new vat dye machine recently devel- 
oped in DuPont laboratories will bring a 
wider variety of vari-colored fabrics to 
the market after the war. Heretofore, vat 
dyeing has been confined mostly to cotton 
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Birthmarks Yield to X-Ray 


Use of X-ray treatment to remove birth- 
marks, commonest type of infant tumor, 
was described by Dr. James V. Prouty, 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., to the American 
Roentgen Ray Society and the Radiologi- 
cal Society of North America. 

If discovered and treated soon after 
birth, said Dr. Prouty, the marks respond 
to X-ray treatment. He says “strawberry 
marks” appearing at birth often disappear 
during the first five years of life. 


Blood’s Germ-Killer Traced 


For years medicine has known of some- 
thing in the blood that helps white cells 
and immunity bodies fight infection. Three 
Western Reserve university professors re- 
ported to the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science that this sub- 
stance, called “compliment,” has at least 
four components which work together 
against disease, that they purified three of 
them. Same meeting also heard that: 

—Frogs grow new legs when the ampu- 
tated stumps are treated with salt solu- 
tion to prevent skin closing the wound. 
Dr. S. Meryl Rose, Smith college, sees 





hope for “limb regeneration 
vertebrates,” such as man. 
—Manganese, plus vitamin B and a bal- 
anced diet, helps treat myasthenia gravis, 
a crippling muscle disease; with vitamin E 
may restore: muscular action after polio. 
—Brain fatigue can be prevented by eat- 
ing foods with high sugar content, sugar 
in the blood being the brain’s only “food.” 


Plastic Palate 


Plastic palates have been used success- 
fully at Winter General Army Hospital, 
Topeka, Kan., in the feeding of babies 
born with cleft palate. 

Capt. I. E. Shapiro, designer, empha- 
sized that this is not a permanent correc- 
tion but merely aids in feeding the babies 
for the first year until they are old enough 
to undergo a corrective operation. Babies 
with cleft palates ordinarily must be fed 
with a medicine dropper. 


Lay That Shaker Down 


Eating too much salt in cool weather, 
when the body cannot dispose of the sur- 
plus through perspiration, is a common 
cause of deafness and sinusitis. 

This is the opinion of Dr. Frank G. 
Murphy, Mason City, Iowa, who points 
out in Clinical Medicine that a quart of a 
saturate salt solution kills a horse or cow, 
a pint is a Chinese method of suicide. 

When the body contains too much salt 


in higher 
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textiles because of the chemical nature 
of the dyestuffs. 

The new machines will make it possible 
to vat-dye finer textiles, DuPont officials 
said. Principal advantage of this method 
of coloring is its durability. 


Pooled Research 


Research in effect of toilet preparations 
on skin, hair and nails will no longer be 
a trade secret of individual manufacturers. 
In the industry’s first cooperative venture 
of this type, the Toilet Goods Associa- 
tion, Inc., a national organization of man- 
ufacturers of cosmetics and toilet prep- 
arations, has named a Research Advisory 
Committee to conduct clinical and biolog- 
ical studies to determine good and bad 
points of manufacture. 


What the Postwar Era Holds 


New Yorkers will get a pre-view of 
postwar civilian products early next year 
when Macy’s department store stages a 
“Postwar Fair.”’ Idea is to present a pic- 
ture of developments in the USA’s indus- 
trial research and planning. 

Chief purpose is to clear up much pub- 
lic misunderstanding over immediate avail- 
ability of “miracle” merchandise produced 
with war-born materials. Most of it, ac- 
cording to Macy’s President Jack I. 
Straus, will not be on the market for 
some time to come. 








nature forces some of it out of the digestive 
organs into the tissues. Because one gram of 
salt binds 70 grams of water, “waterlogging” 
of ears and sinuses blocks normal func- 
tions, causes deafness or sinus headaches. 

The sodium in salt (sodium chloride) 
acts as the water-collector; over-use of 
baking soda (sodium bicarbonate) is equal- 


_ly harmful, Dr. Murphy declares. 
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OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY has enabled 


Lieut. Bass to write, smoke, with artificial hands. 
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Meet One of the Allies’ Secret Weapons 


THE CHEVROLET -BUILT ARMORED CAR 


Instrument of Victory Extraordinary 


This new armored car is unique among wheeled 


vehicles of this war...a fourteen-ton roving 












weapon—with the speed of a passenger car, the 
firepower of a tank and the armor 


of a mobile fortress. 


* * * - 


BUY WAR BONDS 
AND KEEP THEM 


sEW 249; 

A trainload of Chevrolet-built armored cars 
bound for Europe. The British coll them 
“Staghounds” because they're fast ond 
maneuverable, and their “jettison” gas 
tanks give them a 500-mile range without 


CHEVROLET DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS refueling. 
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(Continued from Oct. 23rd) 


DNEY HILLMAN’S course in the 
years between Boss Murphy’s death and the 
birth of the Political Action Committee has 
been as painstaking, and as purposeful? as 
the profession he adopted when he came 
to America 36 years ago. Stitch by stitch 
and crossbar by crossbar, Hillman has sewn 
up the political seams of a program for 
dictatorial rule of the Federal government 
and the national economy. Since 1932, each 
stitch has added to his personal power in 
the inner circles of the New Deal. His pro- 
gram parallels the formula for class-revolu- 
tion evolved by Karl Marx go years ago. 
+ Franklin Roosevelt was. still invaliding 
from the infantile paralysis that 4had smit- 
ten him during a visit to Compobello, Italy 
in 1921. Hillman was building the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America into 
a national organization that smacked of 
monopely. In New York, Chicago, Roches- 
ter, Cincinnati and the other big clothing 
manufacturing centers, Amalgamated per- 
fected its organization of the workers. The 
union set up its own banks, financed low- 
cost housing projects on the. Lower East 
Side of New York and pushed through a 
system of unemployment insurance. In 
time, Amalgamated began to lend money to 
businessmen who wanted to enter the trade, 
hence acted as banker for some of the in- 
dustry’s “bosses” as well as representative 
of the employes. 


Hillman’s “Monopoly.” — There 
were, and are, union critics of Hillman’s 
method of procedure. Amalgamated has 
“lower standards than any other needle- 
trades union,” according to Benjamin Stol- 
berg. Hillman’s aim, Stolberg charges, has 
always been to “gain union recognition, 
collect dues directly from the employers 
and make as little fuss as possible about 
union stahdards.” Be that as it may, in 1937 
Hillman was able to sign Amalgamated to 
a contract with the manufacturers of the 
men’s garment industry on a national basis. 
It meant that 95% of all the men’s cloth- 
ing in the USA would be produced in shops 
operated by Amalgamated members. 

Then, in 1931 Guido Ferreri, ,a boys’ 
clothing manufacturer in Brooklyn, was shot 
to death in front of his home following a 
long wrangle with Local No. 4 of Sidney 
Hillman’s Amalgamated Clothing. Workers 
of America. It was, police would discover, 
the first of a series of crimes committed by 
the syndicate of killers known as Murder 
Inc. At least two of these murders would 
be tied in directly with Amalgamated. Sid- 
ney Hillman would show up at police head- 
quarters for questioning, accompanied by 
his attorney, Fiorello H. LaGuardia. The 
police captain who did the questioning 
would be appointed a city magistrate, short- 
ly after LaGuardia was elected mayor of 
New York. Louis Lepke, the same thug 
who had beem a “strong arm man” on 




























Amalgamated’s payroll, would finally give 
himself up to Francis Biddle, Attorney Gen- 
eral of the USA, who would hedge and 
counter-hedge to keep the killer out of the 
Sing Sing death-house. (On March 4, 1944, 
Louis Lepke was electrocuted at Sing Sing 
. . thirteen years after Ferreri’s murder.) 
Mixed up in the blood and terror of Mur- 
der, Inc. was the wrangle over a secret re- 
port which, according to the New York 
Times of Dec. 3, 1941, would “have an 
effect on the pending investigation that is 
alleged to involve a high city official, a labor 
official nationally prominent and a former 
police official.” ° There are other stories 
linking Amalgamated and Amalgamated’s 
president with Murder, Inc. that no news- 
paper will publish, because all of the known 
witnesses have been murdered. 

The New Deal was born while Murder, 
Inc. was in full swing. A young attorney 
named Thomas E. Dewey was being 
groomed to investigate New York graft. 


Press Association 


Earl Browder-formed the Communist Political 
Association last May to back Term IV. 


Sidney Hillman’s plan toward “political ac- 
tion” kept growing . . . deliberate stitch by 
deliberate stitch. Frances Perkins, Harry 
Hopkins, Samuel Rosenman moved into 
Washington with the Roosevelts. The Re- 
formers’ Committee of Fourteen, organized 
by Adolf Berle, elected Fiorello LaGuardia 
mayor of New York on a Fusion ticket. In 
1933, when the NRA-was organized, Sidney 
Hillman was appointed a member of its 
Labor Advisory Committee. Two years 
later, Harry Hopkins became national di- 
rector of the Works Progress Administra- 
tion (WPA); Sidney Hillman was appointed 
a member of the Labor Advisory Board of 
the National Youth Administration. 
Hillman, after 1933, became the princi- 
pal advisor to Frances Perkins. His influ- 
ence has been largely responsible for her 
12 year tenure of office as Secretary of 
Labor. In those same years, Hillman 
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stitched up his own’ tight, little group of 
consultants, among them: Jacob Baker, 
ty administrator for WPA and a pub- 
er of Communist literature; Emil Leber, 
Tsador Horowitz, both Communist organiz- 
_ ers and Dr. David J. Saposs, twice removed 
r:. Federal payrolls as a Communist. 

In 1933, Hillman’s union finally joined 
"the A. F. of L. Two years later, it walked 
Hout again to join the new Committee for 
industrial Organization (CIO). In 1937 
Hillman was elected first vice-president of 
O. He is given credit for engineering the 
paign against blustering, tyrannical John 
Lewis that ousted Lewis as head of CIO, 
ind set up Phil Murray as president. 

In 1940, the Communists began to march 
up and down in front of the White House 
Merying out against “the warmonger Roose- 
Hyelt.” The parades lasted until Hitler in- 
wvaded Russia. Then, overnight, the Daily 
Worker began to extoll “the Commander in 


hi Chief,” while Browder tub-thumped up and 
























. 7,.Hillman gets answer to 22 years 
itical, hemstitching that built PAC. 


Sdown the land calling Americans to arms to 
‘defend the world for democracy.” In the 
"Same breath, most of the people who took a 
Wstand against an immediate declaration ‘of 
® War on Germany became “isolationists.” 
® When Washington did begin clumsy prep- 
MW arations for war, Sidney Hillman was placed 
charge of non-military personnel on the 
National Defense Commission. He charted 
i plan for voluntary youth training in tech- 
ical defense jobs and announced that gov- 
Ament contracts should be withheld from 
pall firms not complying with the National 
or Relations Act (i.e., the Wagner Bill). 
Attorney General Robert Jackson upheld 
2 contention, but public pressure forced 
to back down. 
i The National Defense Commission was 
$0on lost in the Washington shuffle. Its di- 
_ Tectors were kicked upstairs or tossed out. 
B succeeded it. Sidney Hillman retired 


to his political hemstitching in New York. 

Back in 1936, at the suggestion of the 
White House, the American Labor Party 
had beeen formed in New York City to 
corral Labor and Leftist votes that might 
drift away from Tammany and the regular 
Democratic organizations. James Farley, 
then Democratic national chairman, David 
Dubinsky of the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment-Workers Union and Sidney Hillman 
were given the job of setting it up. They 
did a good job. In 1940, the American La- 
bor Party delivered the 400,000 votes that 
gave New York’s electoral count to FDR 
by a state-wide plurality of 225,000 votes. 
This same “balance of power” re-elected 
Fiorello LaGuardia as mayor of New York. 

But ALP was a patchwork quilt, made up 
of Communists, A. F. of L. “leftists,” pro- 
fessional. social reformers, “parlor pinks” 
and Hillman’s own followers. Robert Minor, 
one of the Browder-Foster lieutenants in the 
Communist Party, was addressing Amalga- 
mated conventions with remarks like the 
following: “We want the Labor Movement 
to obtain physical control and ideological 
domination of this country. By physical 
control, we mean the governing power... 
the power to... enforce decisions ... the 
power to direct an army and a navy ... the 
power to control industry ... the power to 
say who shall be in jail and who shall be 
out... in other words, political power.” 


Birth of PAC.—Hillman kept stitch- 
ing. One night in 1942, he met in a New 
York hotel room with James Patton, head 
of the left-wing elements in Farmers’ Union, 
and “Pat” Jackson, the likable Communistic 
drum-beater, on the Washington staff of 
Marshall Field’s newspaper PM. (Jackson 
collaborated with Mrs. Felix Frankfurter in 
compiling “The Letters of Sacco and Van- 
zetti,” was seriously injured two weeks.ago 
in a brawl with a Maritime Union delegate.) 
The plans for a Political Action Commit- 
tee, CI1O-dominated and Hillman-led, were 
formed that night. During succeeding 
months, Hillman and the New York Com- 
munists worked hand in hand to take con- 
trol of the American Labor Party, build it 
up aS a power nucleus for a permanent 
Marxist farm-labor party, nation wide. At 
the same time, PAC was paper-plotted as 
a means to move into the big cities, grad- 
ually “take over” the local Democratic po- 
litical machines, and tie them up on a chain- 
store principle of operation. 

Last year the New York Post, a pro- 
Roosevelt daily owned by Dorothy Thack- 
rey, the granddaughter of the founder of 
the Henry St. Settlement, began to take a 
decided stand against the Hillman-Com- 
munist alliance in both ALP and PAC. On 
January 8, 1944 David Dubinsky, Alex 
Rose and other “liberals” in ALP ran a full 
page advertisement in the Post which said, 
in part: “The Public Affairs Council, con- 
sisting of hundreds of Liberals associated 
with the American Labor Party and speak- 
ing for the thousands of Liberal voters, be- 
lieve that control of the American Labor 
Party by the Hillman-Communist coalition 
would strike a mortal blow at the cause of 
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the liberal movement in this country.” 

Despite the Post’s fight, Hillman’s lieu- 
tenants won control of the ALP this April. 
Hillman and Browder were “in.” Dubinsky 
and his group walked out to form the Lib- 
eral Party. This preceded, by one month, 
the New York convention at which Earl 
Browder, just pardoned from the Federal 
penitentiary by order of FDR, officially dis- 
solved the Communist Party of America 
and formed the Communist Political Asso- 
ciation “for political education.” The new 
CPA immediately threw its support to the 
Fourth Term drive and cuddled up to PAC. 
Hillman, working hand in glove with the 
White House, called in a group of govern- 
ment experts to help in the organization of 
his chain of PAC. city-machines, 


Washington to PAC,.—With PAC to- 
day are C. B. Baldwin, former head of the 
Farm Security Administration (who al- 
legedly stayed on the government payroll 
six months after he went to work with 
PAC), Joseph Gaer of the Treasury Dept., 
Verna Barnes of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration; Aubrey Williams, former dep- 
uty to Harry Hopkins; Carl McPeak of 
the War Production Board. Side by side 
with them, in PAC’s national headquarters 
at 205 East 42nd Street, sit James A. Dom- 
browski, Zara DuPont, Oscar Lange, Francis 
E. McMahon, Louis Adamic and Jo David- 
son, all known Marxists and Browder sup- 
porters. Back of them stand a series of 
legal decisions favoring PAC made by At- 
torney General Biddle. The New .York 
Times, a Roosevelt backer is authority for 
thé statement that “now and then Mr. Hill- 
man calls on the Presicent, usually avoid- 
ing newspapermen. Sometimes Gen, Edwin 
Watson, the presidential appointment sec- 
retary, does not even know Mr. Hillman is 
seeing the President.” 

This, then, is the result of Sidney Hill- 
man’s long and arduous political hemstitch- 
ing. Its*master pattern came up out of 
New York’s East Side after the death of 
Tammany’s last great political boss. It is 
deep-rooted in the fears of city sweatshops, 
tenements, relief and economic insecurity 

. fears that 12 years of New Deal gov- 
ernment have failed to cure or adjust. Hill- 
man’s control of the Democratic national 
convention in Chicago last July is too well 
known to repeat here. It is expressed in the 
term “Clear everything with Sidney.” 

The issue still centers in Union Square, 
historic home of the American radical. Here 
the Liberty Pole dedicated to Boss Murphy 
still stands, visible from the office windows 
of Earl Browder and Sidney Hillman. The 
inscription from Thomas Jefferson’s writ- 
ings is still on it ... the one that reads 
“How little my countrymen know what 
precious blessings they are in possession of 
and which no other people on earth enjoy.” 

The November election may prove 
whether Jefferson is still a prophet. It will 
definitely prove the quality of workman- 
ship in Sidney Hillman’s 22 years of politi- 

cal hemstitching. 


(Seventh, and last; of a series) 








LIMITED QUANTITIES 


Electric Stoves 
1-Burner and 
2-Burner 


Carpet Sweepers 
Electric Vacuum 
Cleaners 


Electric Steam Irons 
Automatic Electric Irons 
Electric Irons 


Electric Roasters All Sizes 
Electric Waffle Bakers 
Electric Hair Dryers 


Infra-Red 
Health Lamps 


Schick Electric 
Shavers 


and Others 


A RADIOS, A.C. & D.C. 
Table & Console Models 


Electric 
Food and Cream 
Mixers 
Electric Sandwich 


Toasters 


Electric Toasters 
Electric Broilers 
Automatic 
Pop-Up Toasters 
Electric Room Heaters 
with or without Wire Guard 


Electric Fans, All Sizes 
Electric Wire, All Sizes 
Heater Elements 
Iron Elements 


Cooker Elements 


Silverware for Home Use 
Silverware for Restaurant Use 


Send stamped return envelope for prices 


JOSEPH WINKLER & CO. 
667-671 N. CLARK ST. CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


SPECIAL C/FT BOX OF 
DELICIOUS 


CAN D Y 


An ideal way to remember your friends in the service. Package contains 3 
one-pound boxes nationally-advertised MEADORS' PEANUT BRITTLE 





and 4 nice quality handkerchiefs. packed in sturdy mailing cartons. Send $2 
bill of Money Order and name and address of person you want to receive it. 
We'll mail it. postage paid. anywhere in U. S. East of Mississippi River, oF 
ovetecas ¢ © Postmaster, New York, N. Y. It's a gift anyone will appreciate. 
NOTE: Enclose $2.25 for each Gilt Box to be mailed West of Mississippl 


River, of overseas ¢ © Postmaster, San Francisco, Cal 


THE DOUGLAS CO. - 


DEPT. M-2 ®. 0. BOX 957 GREENVILLE, S. C. 


YOU SEND IT--WE MAIL IT! 





LEARN ACCOUNTING 





LEARN —This big Paying Profession at Home. Modern 
T Methods Teach Accounting through advanced work in 


a Short Time. Executive Positions require knowledge 
of this Profession. For complete information about 


M Easy Home Study Course —W rite: 


E HAMILTON scnoor oF commence —121 SEVENTH ST, ROCKFORD, WL 








Thermostatic Flaps 


The moment a fighter plane’s motor 
gets so hot it needs cooling drafts, auto- 
matic flaps, perfected by General Electric 
aviation engineers, will swing ajar, suck 
in air, then close as the engine cools. 

With temperature-sensitive material 
thermostatically controlling air intake, 
pilot’s hands will be free for other opera- 
tions, engine life will be prolonged, speed 
increased. 


Plastic-friendly Germicide 


Problem of sterilizing serums and other 
medical preparations in plastic vials has 
been solved by a Dayton, Ohio, inventor. 
Rex E. Moule’s ultra short wave radio 
beam sender kills the microbes without 
heat which ruins some plastics. The waves 
kill germs, leave containers unharmed. 


No Bounce Too Big 


Nazi blitzkrieg tactics were outmoded 
the day the Army’s new tank-gun stabi- 
lizer went into action. Invented by West- 
inghouse ‘Research Engineer Clinton R. 
Hanna, the gyroscopically-controlled in- 
strument makes possible accurate aiming 
of high-powered tank rifles despite the 
pitch and jounce of the tank. 

Formerly a good gunner would average 
three hits out of 10 shots. The stabilizer 
enables a mediocre gunner to score seven 
out of Io. 

The device helped put the enemy to 
flight in the Mediterranean campaign. It 
played a major role in the American tank 
race across France. Heretofore, one group 
of tanks in a column stopped to fire their 
guns while the other continued to advance. 
Thus only half the potential striking 
power was used at once. Westinghouse 
tank-gun stabilizers, now installed on 
every tank, make mass tank action pos- 
sible regardless Of rough terrain. 

Weighing only 50 lbs., Hanna’s device 
so completely stabilizes the gun the muzzle 
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can be held within one-eighth inch of a 
selected aim despite violent jostling. 

Westinghouse engineers view Hanna’s 
invention as a great potential for railroad 
and automobile travel after the war. 
Hanna says he is confident the gyrostabi- 
lizer will afford the public a much 
smoother ride in postwar cars. 


Chilled Seeds 


Nature came to the aid of farmers and 
cattlemen in Texas, doing something 
which hay producers had been trying to 
do for years—increase Hubam clover 
yields. 

A sudden freeze on the Luling (Tex.) 
Foundation Farm resulted in a heavier 
clover stand after the first crop had been 


‘killed. Acting on that cue, Farm Manager 


Walter Cardwell began freezing clover 
seed in a food locker, then planting it, 
getting the increased yield. 

He explained: Heavy coats of dormant 
seed are broken by the freeze. Planted 
after being frozen, the stand is much 
heavier and the growing season shorter. 

Next step to increase the crops, he 
said, is development of a machine which 
will “scarcify” the coating of the clover 
seed before planting. __ 

Midwestern farmers have had similar 
experiences with oats, which, sown early, 
commonly outyield later plantings. 

Scientific explanation of this is found 
in the work of Prof. N. Maximow, Rus- 
sian plant physiologist. 

Prof. Maximow exposed seed grain to 
temperatures of 42° Fahrenheit, or 10 
above freezing. The stalks headed out 
earlier than those from seeds sprouted at 
a warmer temperature. This was true 
even when the early chilling period lasted 
only for a few days and the two lots of 
grains were grown at the same tempera- 
ture until maturity. It was found this 
treatment held good for all plants that 
have a late ripening period. 

The experiment gave scientific support 
to an old Russian folk saying: “If you 
want to grow rich fast sow your oats in 
the mud.” It has long been held by the 
peasants that the best time for sowing 
oats is while the fields are still muddy 
(and hence chilly) from melting snow. 


THIS IS WHY A TANK NEEDS A GUN STABILIZER... 
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In the @ The “service of 


supply” isn’t con- 


Service of Supply” fined to the battle- 


fronts. It begins here 

at home... begins 
with the transportation of raw materials 
.+. with the shipment of armament, food, 
clothing and other vital supplies to mili- 
tary camps and seaports. 


It’s a big job; a job for the railroads, for 
Union Pacific. Over the strategic middle 
route, uniting the East with the Pacific 
Coast, heavy freight trains rumble to com- 









ad 


plete their missions. And those missions 
will be carried out, day and night, until 
victory is ours. 


Union Pacific train crews—and many 
other thousands of men and women em- 
ployes—are in the “service of supply.” 
They’re keeping ’em rolling. Many other 
thousands are in uniform. Loyal Ameri- 
cans—all of them—working and fighting 
for the liberty they love... for the right 
to provide for future security... for the 
spirit of equal opportunity that is the 
foundation of your America. 


* Extra war bonds bought today 
will speed the day of victory. 


THE PROGRESSIVE 


UNION PACIFIC 
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Iry This Tonight 
iy YOU wake up tired and listless—if your 
freshness and “sparkle” are slipping away in 


the stress of these strenuous times—you 
should know this! 


_Thousands are drinking a cup of Ovaltine 
night and morning—for radiant morning 
freshness and vigorous days. 


For Ovaltine is a scientific food-concentrate 
designed to do two important things. 


First, taken warm at bedtime, it fosters sound 
sleep, without —~ Second, it helps to build 
you up while you s ~ According to experts, 
two pee daily, made with milk as directed, 
supply all the extra vitamins and minerals you 
need for utmost vitality—provided you just eat 
3 average-good meals a day, including citrus 
fruit or tomatoes. In addition Ovaltine also 
provides the basic food elements absolutely 
necessary to rebuild muscle, nerve and body 
cells, and for vitality and endurance. 


So why not turn to Ovaltine tonight, for bet- 
ter sleep and for morning freshness? 


OVALTINE 


PreciouA GOLD BRIDAL PAIR 
= Wy) WITH 
5 ae 6 


4 GENUINE 


s»? 





BARGAIN SALE! To get new customers, we offer this 
new, Gu teed 10K Geld Genuine chip diamond 
Bridal Pair. The engagement ring (sweetheart design) is set 
with 3 spar . genuine di onds in exquisite mounting 
of gold Rearts, crablem of eternal love. Matching in elegant 
harmony, ts @ lovely 10K Gold Wedding Ring jeeply 
embossed, set with 3 genuine diamonds. ese precious, 
dazzling rings will thrill you. mes in “= gift box. 
Send No Money—10 Days Tr 

WRITTEN GUARANT E wit EVERY RING 
Wear 10 days on Money. Back Guarantee. Send name an 
ring size. Either ring only $5.95 of both (the perfect pair) 
for only $9.95. Pay postman C.O.D. on arrival, plus postage 
and tax. Supply is limited, so write today. 


International Diamond Co., 2251 Calumet Ave., Dept. 551 Chicago 16, Ill. 








is an M.D.’s formula—a medicated cream, 
especially for surface skin problems. 
Hastens removal of olf surface cuticle, 
revealing fresh skin. Kremola assists 
nature in clearing your skin; we can’t 
do it justice in words—test Kremola and 
your friends will ask the secret of your live skin. When 
others fail—try Kremola—$1.25 plus Federal Excise Tax— 
at all dealers or send 10c to Kremola for generous purse 
sample for daily powder base. Use Only As Directed. 
KREMOLA, Key No. 502, 2975 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
16, Il. 
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Quotas Under Study 


The fanatical resistance of Germany is 
turning out to be a major headache to the 
War Food Administration in preparing 
1945 food production quotas. 

For guidance WFA has asked groups 
of farmers and food processors to submit 
estimates of stocks, civilian demands and 
price trends during the coming year. 


Better Candies 


Fudge, caramels, nougats, and jelly- 
candies made of fruit concentrates and 
low-fat soy flour, are being tested by the 
National Confectioners Association’s re- 
search committee for taste, flavor, color. 
The new candies, to show increased Vita- 
min C, D, and protein contents, were 
developed by USDA’s Southern Regional 
Research Laboratory in New Orleans. 


Export Subsidies 


Plans for selling surplus cotton and 
wheat on foreign markets at less than 
parity, with American producers regaining 
the difference through Commodity Credit 
Corp. subsidies were hammered out by 
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_Underpaid Teachers 


Most Americans consider teachers un- 
derpaid, a Denver University public opin- 
ion survey reveals. Of every 100 adults 
interviewed 58 said teachers aren’t paid 
enough, 31 called present salaries “about 
right.” Nine were undecided. Only two 
complained teachers are overpaid. 

Rural districts, especially in the South, 
recorded heaviest support for higher teach- 
ers’ salaries. Survey was completed be- 
fore 1944-45 schedules went into effect. 


Education Week 


“Education for New Tasks” is the slo- 
gan for the 24th annual National Educa- 
tion Week, Nov. 5-11. Schools can get 
posters, stickers, a manual, plays, radio 
scripts, newspaper advertising mats, other 
observance material from National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


What Servicemen Read , 


Princeton University wanted to do some- 
thing for its undergraduates in the serv- 
ice, offered to give any thfee of a list of 
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CCC with the industry representatives. 
To sell surpluses cheap abroad without 
undercutting American markets, CCC 
would stake exporters to special “world 
competitive” prices. Producers would get 
parity, CCC would pocket the loss. 
Surplus Property Disposal Act author- 
ized CCC to sell all agricultural surpluses 
abroad at “competitive” prices. But plans 
call for only wheat, flour, cotton dumping 
—if the State Dept. agrees. Cotton sub- 
sidy payments may range from Ic to 8c a 
pound, with USA consumption barred. 





IRRIGATION-GROWN GRAPES are sun- 


dried to raisins in San Joaquin Valley, Cal. 





70 “selected” pocket-sized volumes to 
those who wrote for them. Results showed 
what the fighting men like to. read. 

From posts in the USA came requests 
for: (1) Fourteen Great Detective Stories ; 
(2) Hemingway’s Farewell To Arms; 


Dostoevski’s Crime and Punishment; (4) 
Shakespeare’s works; (5) Great Modern 
Short Stories. 

With overseas warriors the same books 
are most popular, but in a different order. 
Shakespeare heads the list. 





Wide World 
volunteered 
classroom. 


WHEN JANITOR QUIT, pupils 
to clean a Washington, D.C.., 
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Is Your Life in Winter still 
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to keep warm in winter? 


Perfection-made Oil Heaters have changed all that. They make 


comfort in the whole house possible in wintertime — 


MODEL 730 
Portable Heater 


%& BUY WAR BONDS AND KEEP THEM! 


06 CABIN LWVING? 


pleasant rooms of your 
home . . . put up with 
‘the burden of carrying 
kindling and coal, making, 
watching, banking fires, 


. because you believe it is the only economical way 


cheaply and with complete dependability. And 
the labor of producing this efficient heat for winter 


warmth is reduced to the flick of a match! 





A. you letting a lack of winter warmth narrow 
your life- to the cramped, cluttered quarters 


of the kitchen? Do you shut off the most 





MODEL 2201 
Space Heater 


For more than 56 years Perfection-made Oil Heaters have been bringing better 
and better living conditions to the homes of America. They can bring it 
to you. Clean, simple and economical to operate, they give you all degrees of 


instant controlled heat with never a trace of smoke or soot. 


Look to Perfection for Better Living! 


Because of our war work, only limited models available at present. 





PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 


7651-D Platt Avenue « Cleveland 4, Ohio ~ 
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The Mark of Quality J\ 








How to give 


QUICK REST 


to tired eyes 


MAKE THIS SIMPLE TEST TODAY 


“a > 


EYES OVERWORKED? Just put two drops 
of Murine in each eye. Right away it 
starts to cleanse and soothe. You get— 
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QUICK RELIEF! Murine’s 7 scientifically 
blended ingredients quickly relieve the dis- 
comfort of tired, burning eyes. Safe, gentle 
Murine helps thousands—let it help you, too. 


TRIAL OFFER! Send 10c for generous sample 


bottle of Murine. Address The 
Murine Co., Dept. P-10, Chicago. 


[/RINEs 
Vet EYES 


LIKE TO RELIEVE 
“INCONVENIENCE 


AND PAIN? 


ASTHMA 
RELIEF 


A Modern Inhalant Method for 
Relieving the Symptoms of Asthma 
of Non-Cardiac Nature and Hay Fever 


B 


Money Back Guarantee 
See your Druggist or 
Send for Free Book, Dept. P 


BREATHEASY DISTRIBUTORS 
65 Cedar St., Seattie 1, Washington 


Use This or Any Similar Product Only As 
Difected By Accompanying Literature. 


NOW .. 


QUICK CASH for human hair. Mail your heir 
to us, We'll make you a definite offer. If you 

accept we send check. If not we return 
your hair intact. ighest prices paid. 


hurOn Transformations 
Dept.W 12 EAST 22 ST., N.Y. 10, N.Y. 


For many years manufacturers of 
Wigs, Toopees, and other hair pieces 


Relieve BUNCKHERDS 


Cuticura softens blackhead tips for 
easy removal. Scientifically, mildly medicated 


CUTICURA soap: OINTMENT 















CASH FOR 
UMAN HAIR 
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Westinghouse Photo 


BLOWING AWAY washday blues—tan cuts 
the drying time for clothes 3 hours, 48 minutes. 


Fan Drying 


An electric fan will cut indoor drying 
time of clothes by nearly four hours, Julia 
Kiene, director, Westinghouse Home Eco- 
nomics Institute, has found. Just put the 
fan on a table about three feet from the 
end garment on the line and turn it on at 
high speed, without oscillation, 


Girdle News 


Some women may have to make their 
girdles stretch till spring in spite of a re- 
cent release of synthetic rubber for civilian 
use. There is a shortage of thread for 
covering and lack of manpower for con- 
verting thread into garments. Some of the 
rubber, however, will go into’tops for 
men’s and children’s hose. 

Shoes will continue to be rationed, but 
a WPB order has authorized: colored 
shoes; new designs, patterns, and lasts; 
evening slippers; colored stitching and 
binding; eyelets and nailheads. 

The fall and winter underwear outlook 
is not so bright. Distributors are short of 
many sizes and styles. 


More Nurses Needed 


Enlistment of only 500 nurses in re- 
sponse to the Army Nurse Corps cam- 
paign for 4,000 has created a desperate 
situation. This coupled with increased 
casualties has made it vital that 10,000 
nurses be recruited within the next few 
months, says Surgeon’ Gen. Norman T, 
Kirk. 


Long Wait for Home Makers 


So you want a new divan with pre-war 
springs! Or a new electric mixer for the 


kitchen. Or a nice new electric stove! 
Well, you’re not alone. Thousands—may- 
be millions—of home makers want such 
things. But it’s going to be a long time 
before they get them. 

General Manager John C. Goodall of 
Chicago’s giant Merchandise Mart paints 
a gloomy picture of what is in store. He 
says: “If the war in Europe were to end 
today, stringencies on the heavier type of 
home equipment would persist until the 
middle of 1945 and the ‘catch-up’ period 
on some items might well extend into 
1946.” 

First pre-war items to make their ap- 
pearance on retail store shelves, he de- 
clared, will be kitchenware. 


Land Army Mark 


This will be the most successful year 
for the Women’s Land Army, predicts Di- 
rector Florence Hall. Placements of wom- 
en farm workers up to Sept. 1 were 335,- 
ooo compared with 350,000 for all of 
1943. USDA is planning to continue the 
women’s work next year. 


A Chef Speaks 
Gabriel Christol, chef at the Cafe 


Parisienne, Washington, has prepared sea- 
food for famous people here and in France 
for many years. His specialty is Baked 
Oyster Gabrielle, which he says can be 
easily prepared at home. 

Place the oysters in the deep side of the 
shell then set them on beds of rock salt 
(table salt will do) in pie or other shallow 
baking tins, For sauce to cover six serv- 
ings he gave his recipe: 

BAKED OYSTER GABRIELLE 

A handful. of green spinach, bunch of 
watercress, bit of parsley, chives, clove 
garlic—all chopped fine; 1 tsp. anchovy 
paste, few drops absinthe or Pernot (op- 
tional); dash of prepared Louisiana 
sauce; 4 lb. butter (or substitute). 

Mix all ingredients, force through sieve, 





FRENCH CHEF Gabriel Christoi plans new 


menus and tasty recipes at his kitchen desk. 
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I guess part of the job of living in 
the country or small towns is the 
chance one has to help. We’ve col- 
lected clothes for our allies, but when 
we all got together to help John har- 
vest after his accident, it meant much 
to see his gratitude. There were tears 
in Mary’s eyes. I guess John and 
Mary forgot the times they'd helped 
others. But that’s the way real folks 
are. 





salt-and pepper to taste, and place a heap- 
ing tablespoonful on each oyster. Garnish 
with a strip of Swiss cheese and paprika. 
Bake in hot oven, until oysters and sauce 
look a little browned (about 15 minutes). 
Serve piping hot right in the pan on hot 
salt.. 


Frozen Food Refrigerators 


Production of small refrigerators for | 


preserving frozen foods indefinitely in 
apartments or private homes is one of the 
postwar plans of the Victor Products 
Corp., Hagerstown, Md. 

Pre-war manufacturers of refrigerators 
and freezing cabinets, Victor plans to start 
production as soon as priorities are avail- 
able. The “home units” will have a 
capacity of about six cubic ft. Larger 
freezing and holding units of 26 cubic ft. 
capacity will be built for farms, small 
stores, groups of families. 

Liquid Carbonic Corp. also plans to en- 
ter the home freezing field as soon as ma- 
terials are available. Sizes and costs 
haven’t been stated. 


Longer Life for Sheets 


Careful treatment lengthens lives of 
hard-to-replace sheets, says Margaret F. 
Lewis, Pennsylvania Home Economics ex- 
tension service. Her advice: Cover bare 
springs with heavy cloth, using adhesive 
tape or gummed paper over Spring ends; 
repair rough or broken places in the bed 
frame to prevent tears; loosen sheets be- 
fore stripping a bed. 

A mattress pad reduces wear, so does 
reversing top and bottom every other time 
a sheet is used. Avoid overuse of bleach- 
ing agents and creasing when ironing. 
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*Women are amazed when 
they discover beautiful 
Clopay Window Shades 
are economical fiber in- 
stead of costly linen. In 
«_~plain finish only 15c. In 
washable finish only 29c. 
Full 36 in. x 6 ft. size, 
ready to attach. Af 5c & 
10¢ and Neighborhood 
Stores everywhere. 


al SCALY KIN TROUBL 
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graphic of results 
Sent FREE. Write for it. 
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Box 347, Northwestern tation, Dept. 1234, Detroit 4, Mich. 


zea COMB-A-TRIM 


f 4 4 THE NEW auicK TRIMMER 
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Dept. A-9 Cinelanati 2, Ohie 


Pays HOSPITAL BILLS 
for Whole Family 


Costs 3c a Day ‘a Day for Adults 
Only 1'¢ a Day for Children 


It’s here! The new Family ‘amily Hospital and Surgical 
whole family~~mother, father cl One policy i 








n. P 

up to $510.00 hospital and surgical bi bills for EACH and 

ERY person insured. 0 $40.08 fo to $100 doctor's fees 
for operations. Pays a to for qutiing room, 
medicines, am Covers sicknesses, acci- 
dents, o c birth, female disorders, and 
many o not covered by other policies. 
You select your own doctor and hospital. is full- 
coverage Family Hospital and Surgical Policy issued 
DIRECT sagen at special family rates by big, strong 
company with over 000.00in assets. Investigate! 
Send no money, but mail coupon below quick for full 
details— sent FREE. No agent will Act today! 
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"It is God that girdeth me 
with strength and maketh my 
way perfect."—Psalm 18:32 


God at the Breakfast Table 


A new kind of religious practice has 
caught hold in Washington, It’s called the 
“breakfast group” movement. Senators, 
Representatives, businessmen and at least 
one columnist meet weekly for breakfast 
and 15 minutes of devotion. 

Breakfast groups are part of a national 
movement called the National Committee 
for Christian Leadership, directed by Rev. 
Abraham Vereide, Chicago Presbyterian. 
Idea is promotion of Christian leadership 
in the community. In a sense it is a 
streamlining of the traditional mid-week 
prayer meetings, almost extinct in large 
cities. There is a sliding monthly scale 
for membershiff in the national organiza- 
tion: $2 for a.subscribing member, $5 for 
an affiliate, $10 for a co-operating member, 
and $25 for a sustaining member. The sky 
is the limit for “benefactor” members. 

Breakfast groups got their start in the 
capital after a series of lectures by Dr. 
E. Stanley Jones, the famous Methodist 
missionary-evangelist. Three groups were 
formed, including Senators, Representa- 
tives and businessmen. 

Breakfast groupers believe their idea 
will spread. The movement will appeal 
especially to returning servicemen who 
have experienced “foxhole religion,” they 
say, because these men will be most at 
ease in small, informal prayer circles. 


Church Among Machines 


“Will you please see that all the power 
is turned off and find a comfortable seat 
in order that you may listen to a brief 
sermon?” boomed loudspeakers through 
ten Cleveland plants of Jack & Heintz, 
aircraft parts manufacturers. 

At the microphone was the head of the 
firm, Bill Jack, who has brought the 


Jack & Heintz Inc. 


WORSHIP PERIOD in Jack & Heintz plant. 
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church to war workers who couldn't go to 
the church. Jack & Heintz invited Catho- 
lic, Protestant and Jewish clergymen to 
speak on alternate Sunday mornings. On 
one recent Sunday, Capt. James S. Mc- 
Ginnis, Catholic chaplain, veteran of New 
Caledonia, the Fiji Islands, Guadalcanal 
and Bougainville, preached. 

After the half hour sermon, workers 
bow in a minute’s silent prayer. Two 
hours later, a second service is held for 
5000 workers on the next shift. 

Three Sundays a month Jack & Heintz 
make a thurch of its plants. 


Lutherans Look Ahead 


Veering from conservatism, the 26- 
year-old United Lutheran Church selected 
younger leadership, voted aggressive post- 
war policies at its Minneapolis convention. 

New president is Dr. Franklin Clark 
Fray, 44, Akron, Ohio. He succeeds Dr. 
Frederick H. Knubel, 74, New York. 

Added evidence of the trend toward 
liberalism was the official pro-unity ad- 
dress of the Missouri Lutheran Synod 
representative, Dr Karl Kretzmann and 
the gathering’s resolution to “vigorously 
pursue its policy of enlarging and improv- 
ing its opportunities to serve and be served 
by the Federal Council of Churches.” 

The convention refused to oppose post- 
war compulsory military service, but peti- 
tioned the government to defer action 
“for one year, or after the war, when fu- 
ture military needs will be better known.” 

Record $7,500,000 three-year budget in- 
cludes $3,000,000 for emergency postwar 
needs. Lutherans plan (1) reconversion 
of church facilities in war industry centers 
and rehabilitation of migrant workers; 
(2) aid to returning service men; (3) re- 
cruiting more ministerial students; (4) 
rehabilitation of foreign missions toward 
making them autonomous; (5) assistance 
to the church’s 116 American mission con- 
gregations, 


Election Day Sunday 


Michigan Presbyterians will hear vote- 
on-election-day pep talks in their churches 
Nov. 5, designated by the General Assem- 
bly as “Election Day Sunday.” 

Steps to get out the “Christian vote” 
were taken at the 11oth annual meeting of 
the Presbyterian Synod of that state. 
Maintaining “it is never the function of 
the church to engage in party politics as 
such,” the Synod recommended: (1) every 
church impress members with their re- 
sponsibility to vote; (2) that members 
know candidates’ stands on moral and so- 
cial issues; (3) that Presbyterians support 
candidates on Christian principles. 


= = * * . 
Religion by Television 

Televised Christian teaching got a test 
in Chicago during Religious Education 
week. International Council of Religious 


Education presented Protestant youth in! 
Scripture reading, music, Bible study. 
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Wartime Reading nowadays is divided 
into (1) that which concerns itself with 
the future, and (2) that which seeks only 
to entertain. Such a cleavage seems to 
hold both in fiction and non-fiction. 


Non-fiction: Two authors among those 
singularly upset by the trend of events 
are Kirtley F. Mather, professor of 
geology at Harvard, and Royal Arch Gun- 
nison, war correspondent, repatriated 
prisoner of the Japanese. Mather has sur- 
veyed the sources of the earth and finds 
them adequate for years to come. Gun- 
nison has written of his experiences among 
the litthe men whose makeup the rest of 
the world will never understand. In 
Enough And To Spare (Harper: $2) Dr. 
Mather seems to share views expressed 
by Mr. Gunnison in So Sorry, No Peace 
( Viking: $3) that Roosevelt and USA are 
still unknown and undeclared quantities 
in the postwar world, that Russia and 
China are suspicious, China will play us 
against England, while Russia nods ap- 
proval as we try to put the world back 
the way it was. Mr. Gunnison says—the 
Soviet seeks to establish Russia as the 
dominant nation on the East Asiatic Paci- 
fic. to keep U.S.-British naval and air 
strength at a minimum shutting out 
American, Dutch and British commerce. 
Dr. Mather says unless the nations take 
charge of their destiny, there’s bound to 
be another war in 20 years. 

Pacific Battle Line by Foster Hailey 
(Macmillan: $3.50) is probably the most 
comprehensive book yet published on the 
Pacific War. Covering two years of hard 
fighting with the Japs, it explains the 
strategy of the high command. John 
Hewlett’s Thunder Beats The Drum 
(McBride: $3) is hard to classify be- 
cause its non-fiction is the best of 
fiction, as far as reading is concerned. 
Meanwhile, as Hewlett recounts his search 
for the lost explorer, Fawcett, you learn 
a lot you didn’t know about South Amer- 
ica, Bolivia especially. -You will hear a 
lot from now on about The World of 
Washington Irving (Dutton: $3.75) in 
which VanWyck Brooks, unconcerned with 
the present, proves caustic Mr. DeVoto a 
good press-agent. Out of the past, too, 
is ZJmmortal Wife: The Biographical 
Novel of Jessie Benton Fremont (Double- 
day, Doran: $3) by Irving Stone. 


Fiction: Lord Dunsany in Guerilla 
{Bobbs, Merrill: $2.50) has written a fine 
romantic novel of Greece and her fight 
for independence, as colorful a tale as has 
been evolved so far in that theatre. Mys- 
teries of recent vintage include The Cane- 
Patch Mystery by A. B. Cunningham 
(Dutton: $2), Not Quite Dead Enough. 
by Rex Stout (Farrar & Rinehart: $2) 
and Crime on My Hands by George 
Sanders (Simon & Schuster: $2). 





Hi, Daddy... Come Down On The Floor... It’s So-o-0 Warm! 
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Here’s The Kind Of Oil Heater That 
HEATS YOUR HOME LIKE A FURNACE! 


It's something to be glad about!—to have such warmth on the floors! A jo 


to revel in heat that’s comfortable 
through the whole lrouse! This is 





You get 3 kinds of comfort with a Coleman Oil 
Heater (1) floods of circulating warm air like a 
furnace; (2) ‘“‘quick-warm-up"’ radiant heat, by 
opening heat reflector doors; (3) directed flow 
of warm air at floor level. 

—"\ 


\ 


from head to toes, and in billows of warmt 
the real “heat of tomorrow” that Coleman 
will bring you, in new, improved oil heaters 
and in famous Coleman Floor Furnaces and 
Central Heat Plants. It’s the advancement 
of healthful comfort, with “push-a-button” 
ease. In city, town or country, you can en- 
joy this modern, automatic heat with Cole- 
man Heat Plants, that use gas, oil or butane 
gas as fuels. 


Do you want to know how many burdens 
Coleman improvements can lift from you— 
what comfort they bring? Then write for this: 







FREE! The “Inside Story Of Tomorrow's 


© Home Heating.” A detailed illus- 
trated report on Coleman's new developments, 
giving the practical facts! Real heip in planning for 
better heating and a better home! Just mail the 
coupon—now! 











1 Coleman Lamp & Stove Co., 
1 Dept. P-929, Wichita 1, Kansas 
en 1 Without obligation to me send me your illus- 
t trated free book “The Inside Story of Tomorrow's 
yy g 1 Home Heating.” 
Floor Furnaces «+ Central Heating Plants «+ Water Heaters « Space Heaters 1 
There's a modern Coleman Heat Plant for every home heating need 1 Name — coun - 
THE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE COMPANY 1 Add 
WICHITA 1 © CHICAGO 1] + PHILADELPHIA & * LOS ANGELES 54 a ress — 
TORONTO, CANADA 1 oN at A, TL ee mf 








How Sluggish Folks 
Get Happy Relief 





WHEN CONSTIPATION makes you feel punk as 
the dickens, brings on stomach upset, sour 
taste, gassy discomfort, take Dr. Caldwell’s 
famous medicine to quickly pull the trigger on 
lazy “innards”, and help you feel bright and 
chipper again. 

DR. CALDWELL’S is the wonderful senna laxa- 
tive contained in good old Syrup Pepsin to 
make it so easy to take. 

MANY DOCTORS use pepsin preparations in 
prescriptions to make the medicine more palat- 
able and agreeable to take. So be sure your 
laxative is contained in Syrup Pepsin. 

ENSIST ON DR. CALDWELL’S, favorite of millions 
for 50 years, and feel that wholesome relief 
ffrom constipation. Even finicky children love it. 


CAUTION: Use only as directed. 


DR. CALDWELL'S 


SENNA LAXATIVE 


Rationed Motorists 
Now Get Extra 
Gasoline Mileage 


All over the country, thousands of rationed car 
owners, truck fleets, taxicabs, motorcycles and 
tractor owners report gasoline savings up to 
30%. These people have been enjoying extra 
gasoline mileage by installing a Vacu-matic to 
their carburetor. This new device is entirely 
automatic. Nothing to regulate or adjust and 
can be installed in 10 minutes. The Vacu- 
matic Co., 7617—1110 State St., Wauwatosa 
(13) Wisconsin, are offering a Vacu-matic to 
aaeeey who will install it on their car and 
help introduce it to others. Write them today 
for particulars as to how you can get your 
Vacu-matic or just send your name and address 
on a penny post card. 


Easy Steps to 


CORRECT ENGLISH 
In Handy Scrapbook Form 


50 simple,- fascinating, self-correctin 
lessons. Helpful exercises. Indexed. 


Only $325 SPECIAL OFFER 


3 copies $3.50 - postpaid 
Outside U.S. A. $1.50 each 
Users Say: “ Equal to course costing $30.” 
“Excellent and easy to understand.” 
Order from AA Agent or Send to 


ASSOCIATED AuTHoRS 
§3 W. Jackson Bivd., Dep? P10, Chicago 4, Il. 





plus 
4c postage 
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In re "De-Looting" Germany—May I 
commend this article which appeared in 
your issue of September 4th (Page 24). 
This is a sane, businesslike proposal, and 
at the peace conference it is to be hoped 
that some such program will be adopted 
and so prevent World War III. 

Walter Breen, Glenwood, Iowa. 


Error-—PAtHFINDER slipped in the City 
Machines story for Oct. 23 when it re- 
ported that Fiorello LaGuardia repre- 
sented Sidney Hillman during “Thomas E. 
Dewey’s investigations” into Murder, Inc. 
Mr. LaGuardia was Mayor of New York 
City at that time. Right? 

Michael Case, Washington, D.C. 
@ Right. Fiorello LaGuardia appeared at 
police headquarters as legal representative 
for Sidney Hillman during the early police 
investigations into Murder, Inc. This was 
before LaGuardia became Mayor of New 
York City and before Thomas E.-Dewey’s 
appointment as “special rackets investi- 
gator” for the District Attorney’s office 
there. PATHFINDER’s writers slipped in con- 
necting Dewey with the case at this time. 
So far as PATHFINDER knows, Mayor La- 
Guardia has not received a cash retainer 
for legal advice to Sidney Hillman since 
assuming the office of Mayor of New York. 


Another Case of Waste—We in Ari- 
zona can understand the destruction de- 
scribed in the article by the St. Cyrs, 
Fallon, Nev. (PATHFINDER, Sept. 25). At 
Ft. Huachuca lumber was cut up and 
burned, as they weren’t supposed to burn 
any board over six feet long. And when 
buildings were being erected at Sacaton 
for Jap reservations the ground was cleared 
of timber, trees piled in heaps, burned. 
The Japs were supplied with oil stoves. 

L. E. Arthur, Casa Grande, Ariz. 


Us Stinkers—You stink when you at- 
tack the integrity of working newspaper- 
men in, your lousy editorial “Clear the 
News Too With Sidney?” Legitimate 
newsmen don’t take sides, morally, on 
smear political campaigns. 

J. O. (Name withheld by request) N.Y.C. 
@ PATHFINDER did not attack the integrity 
of working newspapermen, but defended 
their traditions. Oct. 17, the Washington, 
D.C. Newspaper Guild sent a form letter 
to members which began as follows... 

“This letter is addressed to those of you 
who favor the re-election of President 
Roosevelt. The rest can throw it away. 

“The CIO and the American Newspaper 
Guild have endorsed President Roosevelt 
for re-election. A CIO Political Action 
Committee and a National Citizens Polit- 
ical Action Committee have been formed 
to help bring about that re-election. 

“Elections are not won by wishful think- 
ing. Political action takes money...” etc. 





. mental, Humorous and Patriotic songs. 


GET THIS ENDERS KIT AND 


GET EASIER SHAVES 





Here’s streamlined shaving...smooth, fast, simpler 
than you ever dreamed shaving could be. Cushioned 
blade action, new type one-piece razor head, scien- 
tific balance — these assure you effortless, feather- 
touch shaves. Blade clicks into razor instantly like 
magic. Nothing to take apart. Quick, easy shaves 
from start to finish! Kit includes razor, 10 blades, 
soap, comb and STROP for “new-blade” smooth- 
mess every shave. Switch to easier shaving. 


Mail $2.50 direct, if not available at deale re. 
Money back guarantee. Strop alone $1.00. 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. ¥, MYSTIC, CONN. 


FOOT PAINS STOPPED 


a. Air-Cooled ARCH-HEELERS 









Quic 
Lasting Relief 
Wear Guaranteed, 
Proved ARCH-HEEL- 
ERS in any shoes for 
quick relief from tired ach- 
ing feet, metatarsal pains, 
burning callouses, corns, 
weak arches. Must please 
you, or Your Money Back! 
Made of selected leather, spec- 
ially shaped, with soft cushions 
to gently lift bone joints, re- 
lease nerve-pressures, free blood- 
circulation, align entire foot. 
Springy. Air-Cooled. “Comfortable, even in tight-fitting 
em shoes. Thousands praise them. “‘I wouldn’t take 

r mine!’’ says one. Pair, $1 
SEND NO MONEY! Send name, address, and 
* shoe size Pay postman $1 
plus C41O. D. charge. Or, save C. O. D. by sendin 
price with —_  heizy back if you are not pleased 
after 30 Gaye in 
ARCH HE. LER’ co) Box P-10, Council Bluffs, lowa 














The medicated smoke of Dr. 
R. Schiffmann’s ASTHMADOR 
aids in reducing the severity 
of asthmatic attacks — helps 
make breathing easier... 
ASTHMADOR is economical, 
dependable, uniform — its 
quality more than ever insured by 
tigid laboratory control of poten- 
cy. Use ASTHMADOR in powder, 
Cigarette, or pipe mixture form. At 
any drugstore —try it today! 





Quaiity for Certified Grapho-Analvet Decree. 
arn up to $100 weekly, up to $1 hourly spare 
time, in new uncrowded profession. Graduates 
in employment and credit fields. “police < depart- 
ments, courts, and in private practice as Personal 
Problem and Vocational Counselors. 3,000 
word test lesson and illustrated Grapho- i alyst 
FREE. 


tome 101, Mile Jul mies 
SPECIAL 24 PAGE BOOK 


OFFER SONG 
Contains the complete words and music of twenty Sentl- 
Sent pos Lo if 

Write for it Today. 
Dept. PA20, New 


ADDRESS A.1.G.A., 





ou enclose 15¢ to cover mailing cost 
Lon ree ye Co., 211-7th Ave., 


Yor 
— ge «7 circular of amazing sheet music bar- 


FREE gim:. 


four Money's Worth in Words and 


~ «i * " 
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Pastime 
and Smiles 


Pleased T’Meet Cha! 


I wish I had some cute expression 
To stimulate that first impression 
The pause which follows introductions 
So critical at female functions 
Would vanish, if I could but please 
With some polite inanities! 


Helen G. Sutin 


Lawyer—Now, sir, did you or did you 
not, on the date in question, or at any 
other time, say to the defendant, or to 
anyone else, that the statements imputed 
to you and denied by the plaintiff were a 
matter of no consequence or otherwise? 
Answer me yes or no! 

sefuddled witness—Yes or no, what? 


Brain Teaser 


A man agreed to work at a certain job 
on condition that he receive $9 for each 
day that he worked. His employer agreed 
on the condition that the man forfeit $5 
for each day he failed to appear until the 
job was finished. At the end of 40 days 
(excluding Sundays) he received $220. 
How many days did he work? 

Solution to Last Week’s 
Since the 


number of eggs times the 


price per egg is 6, and the diminished 
price is one cent per egg, the number of 
eggs plus one times the price per egg 


minus 1 must be 6 also. The numbers 3 
and 2 will satisfy this condition. The price 
per egg was three cents. 


A gentleman stopped before a little girl 
who was making mud pies. 

“My!” he exclaimed, “you're 
dirty, aren’t you?”’ 

“Yes,” was the reply 
when I’m clean.” 


pretty 


“but I’m prettier 


“Why do people say ‘as smart as a steel 
trap’?” asked the talkative boarder. “I 
never could see anything particularly smart 
about a steel trap.’ 


“A steel trap is smart,” explained an 
elderly person very gently, “because it 
knows just exactly the right time to shut 


up.” 


Mother—Nelly, 
salt shaker? 


will you please fill the 


Nelly—Sure, Mother. 
Mother (twenty minutes later)—My 
goodness, Nelly, are you still working on 


that salt shaker? 

Nelly—Yes, Mother, I guess I’m pretty 
slow, but it takes such a long time to get 
the salt through these little holes 





l- Peter Pain 
HAS YOU 


KNOTTED UP WITH 


MUSCLE PAIN...” 


RUBIN Ben-Gay QUICK 


@ Get this fast, welcome relief from muscular pain and ache! 
Soothing, gently warming Ben-Gay contains up to 22 times more 
methy! salicylate and menthol—famous pain-relieving agents your 
doctor knows about—than five other widely offered rub-ins. That’s 
why it’s so fast...so soothing. Always insist on genuine Ben-Gay! 
Copyright, 1944, by Thos. Leeming & Co., Inc. 


Ben-Gay—rne ORIGINAL ANALGESIQUE BAUME 


Also For PAIN : 


DUE TO 


RHEUMATISM | 
NEURALGIA 
AND COLDS 


THERE'S ALSO 
> MILD BEN-GAY 
{ FOR CHILDREN 






Does 


TesenG 


Steal Your Sleep? 


ON’T suffer and scratch to- 
night because of dry eczema, 
simple piles or a minor rash. 


Let soothing Resinol Ointment 
comfort you as it has so many. 

Its highly efficient medication 

is combined with an oily base 

that prolongs beneficial action. 


RESINOL 
RECORDS— 20c 


LATEST PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 
Victor, Columbia, Decca, etc. Slightly used. Guar- 
anteed to play like new, or money refunded. Bing 

Send for free catalog of books and rituals Crosby, Glenn Miller, Kay; Kyser, Frank Sinatra 

for Masons, Odd Fellows, Knights of | Harry James, Tommy Dorsey, and thousands o 
Pythias, Knights of Columbus, Elks, etc. | others. 10 different records $2.00, Write for free 
EZRA A. COOK, Publisher, P.O. Bex 7%, BAT Chicage 94, iu, | Particulars. C. HOODWIN CO., Dept. A-5, 4419 Broad- 


| way, Chicago, Ill. 
A, Fie. Your Own ———— 


oe ALARM CLOCKS | INVENTORS 


Ya! course. Jagt out. Makes in Delays are dangerous—Secure patent protection now. 

YU, table too. Save time, r y Get new FREE booklet, “Protect, linance and Sell 

we ney me et 3 Your Invention.” No charge for preliminary information 

> Ss Esey i ite! Send postear McMORROW & BERMAN, Registered Patent Attorneys, 
THIES JEWELRY STORE 1025 Atlantic Building, Washington 4, 0. C. 












New 
WRITERS 
NEEDED 


to re-write ideas in newspapers, ma azines 
and books. Splendid opportunity to “break 
into” fascinating —s field. May bring 


you up to $5.00 pe our 
spare time. Expe sense un- 
FREE deta Wete teard will 
etails. pehened, 
do. NO OBLIGATION DETAILS 


COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE 
210—C4 $.7th St. St. Louis 2, Mo. 


What Every Mason Wants 


Blue Lodge, Chapter.) Commandery, 
Seottish Rite, and Shrine. 


OUR RITUALS ARE USED THE WORLD OVER 



























oo thousands ms w de 
ice now only $1.00 


Genoa 17, titinois 
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Stockholders’ Meeting, 
November 7 


Do you use the steering wheel when you drive your car? 
Do you select the groceries you eat? 

Do you button your shirt? 

Do you vote? 

Next Tuesday, dawn to dusk, the 135,000,000 stockholders 
of the United States of America hold their quadrennial election. 
They will choose a president, a vice-president and 467 of the 
legislative managers of their Federal corporation. The men and 
women elected will guide, and condition, the economic futute 
of every one of us 135,000,000 Americans for the balance of 
our lifetimes . . . . and our children’s lifetimes. 

This is not merely an election for the legal term of office 
extending from January 20, 1945 to January 20, 1949. This is 
an election to choose the managers and executives who will:— 
1. Guide the nation into international pacts for world peace and 
security. 

2. Determine domestic policies that will affect the job and 
home of every American worker. 

3. Adjust taxts and other forms of payment on our $300,000.- 
000,000 national debt, for common-good or for common chaos. 
4. Determine the future of the United States of America as a 
cooperative republic of common stockholders, as a centralized 
monopoly of preferred stockholders, or as a bankrupt concern 
facing reorganization by revolution. 

With these issues at stake . . . . 365-days-of-the-year issues 
for you and the family and the kids . . . the vote becomes the 
most vital task facing every citizen next Tuesday. It is the 
most terrific single job to be undertaken by any of us this fall 
and winter. It is more important than buying groceries, than 
buttoning your shirt, than using the steering wheel of your 
car. It is, next. Tuesday, more important than hunger or love. 
It rates, as closely as any human act can rate, on a par with 
birth and death. 

The individual vote is, after all, the heart and muscle of the 
republic. “A republic,” wrote Noah Webster, “is a state in 
which the sovereign power resides in the electorate, and is exer- 
cised by representatives elected by, and responsible to them.” 

This is the thing men died for at Valley Forge, at Gettysburg 
and Belleau Wood.. This is the single reason for the 103,393 
American dead in Africa, in Europe and on the islands of the 
Pacific since Pearl Harbor. This is the reason for putting 10,- 
000,000 of America’s finest youngsters in the Army and Navy 


- 
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to sweat and kill and suffer. This is the reason behind the men 
without arms or legs at the base hospitals, the mental cases 
stumbling with blank faces along the corridors of the rehabilita- 
tion centers. 

They did these things for the Republic . ... and the heart 
and muscle of the republic is the vote of the individual. With- 
out your vote, the term is meaningless, the cause is lost, the 
men have died in vain sacrifice to a myth.. For a republic is 
not a republic when only 62.4% of the adult citizens vote (and 
that’s what happened in 1940). A republic is the voiced ex- 
pression of 100% of the adult citizens in the ballot boxes and 
on the voting machines the first Tuesday after the first Monday 
of every November. 

You think that Roosevelt is the only man for President? 
Then, by heavens, you go down and say so next Tuesday .... 
with an “x” on a card or a flick of one finger on the voting 
machine lever! !!! 

You want Dewey to head the executive branch of the great 
Federal cooperative for the next four years? You think sixteen 
years is too long a time for one man to head our form of gov- 
ernment? Then, go down and say so at the national stock- 
holders’ meeting next Tuesday!!! 

If 10,000,000 men can sweat and fight and die across the 
five continents of the globe . ... if factories can whir through 
day and night to turn out the iron teeth of Freedom .... if 
mothers can swallow hard and hang the gold star in the window 
and go on about their housework ... . if these things can 
happen, then you can vote. For the vote is the honorable badge 
of American citizenship, and the voice of our liberty. So long 
as you vote, America will be free. 


* 


‘Ina republic which decides questions involving the national welfare by a majority of voices, who- 
ever refuses to vote is a traitor to his own cause, whatever that cause may be; and if any scholar will 
not vote, nor have an opinion upon great public measures because that would be to mix himself with 
politics, but contents himself with vague declamation about freedom in general, knowing that the 
enemies of freedom always use its name, then that scholar ts a traitor to liberty.” 


George William Curtis 





One of a series illustrating Cyanamid's many activities. 


IT's ASY WHEN YOU Know pow 


Like the ship model in the bottle, some 
of the things now being done with ply- 
wood and other wood products look 
“impossible” until you know sow they 
are done. Among these are plywood 
planes with complex curved surfaces... 
torpedo boats and landing barges... 
truck bodies...huge laminated wooden 
beams and trusses—all, weight for 
weight, structurally stronger than steel! 

The secret, as in the case of the ship- 
in-the-bottle, lies in the use of adhesives 
...new synthetic resin adhesives that form 
a bond stronger than the materials they 
unite. These amazingly durable synthet- 
ics resist the attack of fungus and bac- 
teria, and are unaffected by exposure to 
water or the most extreme weather con- 
ditions. In fact, they possess so many 
astonishing advantages that they are 
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revolutionizing the production and use 
of composite wood structures. 

Cyanamid has developed a wide va- 
riety of these new industrial “tools,” 
among which are adhesives that “set” 
by irreversible chemical action at 
room temperatures, thus elimi- 
nating the need for applying heat 
to form a bond. Other “hot-set’”’ 
types can be applied at speeds that 
step up assembly of wood prod- 
ucts to new highs. Still others are 
being used to strengthen paper- 
board cartons and provide more 
durable overseas shipping con- 
tainers. 

When the time comes, these 
revolutionary adhesives will be 
used to create more durable wood 
products for scores of purposes— 
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musical instruments, cabinets, auto 
bodies, prefabricated homes, furniture, 
sport boats and private aircraft. Thus is 
Cyanamid research lifting man’s oldest 
material into a new world of usefulness. 


American 


Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, WM. Ve 
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KEEP AMERICA STRONG 
BUY WAR BONDS 





GM DIESELS SERVE WHEREVER AMERICA NEEDS POWER 


America’s fighting Engineers and Seabees 
really work miracles. Sand dunes are 
leveled. Jungles are cleared. Landing 
strips appear overnight. Staggering loads 
are moved over land and sea. 


Helping them work these miracles are 
General Motors Diesel engines. 


Because these engines are rugged and 
dependable, they get the toughest kinds 
of jobs to do. 


Because they take so little fuel, they 
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save precious transport space. 


Because they have been designed for 
simplest maintenance, they stay on the 
job and keep on the go. 


War is a tough proving ground for en- 
gines. It shows their mettle, reveals their 
stamina. As they perform their wartime 
tasks, these GM Diesels are proving the 
service they will continue to render in 
the many civilian needs for dependable, 
economical power after the war. 


ENGINES. . 15 to 250 H.P... DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit 23, Mich. 


ENGINES . . 150 to 2000 H. P... CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland 11, Ohio 


i: c.caciaseieketOb auaieec 6: ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, La Grange, Ill. 





